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CHAPTKR  I 


Introduction 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  historical  students 
in  the  United  States  to  devote  a  larger  share  of  attention  to  the 
study  of  sectionalism.     From  the  very  beginning,  sectional  issues 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  nation's  history,  and  that  im- 
portance is  now  coming  to  be  realized  more  fully  than  ever  before. 
Historians  have  in  a  general  way  recognized  the  broader  social,  poli- 
tical, and  economic  differences  which  have  distinguished  various 
regions  of  the  United  States  from  one  another  in  the  past.  There 
has  been  a  tendency,  however,  to  overlook  those  differences  which 
have  existed  within  limited  areas,  differences  which  are  fully  as 
striking  and  suggestive  as  those  which  have  been  recognized  in 
broader  fields.     The  principal  cause  of  this  tendency  is  undoubtedly 
the  lack  of  intensive  studies  of  local  political  conditions;  and, 
in  fact,  little  more  progress  can  be  made  in  the  study  of  national 
politics  until  work  of  this  intensive  sort  has  been  done.  Professor 
Turner  put  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said:   "It  is  only 
when  we  get  below  the  surface  of  national  politics  to  consider  the 
sectional  party  groupings  that  we  are  able  to  discover  the  lines  on 
which  new  party  issues  are  forming  and  the  significance  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  leaders  of  these  rival  sections. "1 

1F.  J.  Turner,  "Problems  in  American  History,"  in  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences ,   i i ,  190 . 
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The  term  "southern  Illinois"  has  been  defined  rather  arbitra- 
rily for  the  purposes  of  this  study.     It  might  be  taken  in  a  broad 
sense  as  meaning  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  state;  but  the 
term  is  here  employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  and  is  used  to  indi- 
cate that  portion  of  Illinois  which  has  long  been  called  "Egypt,"  . 
namely,  the  region  lying  south  of  the  old  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road running  from  Vincennes  to  S^ .  Louis,  now  known  as  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio."^"     This  section  of  the  state  embraces  twenty-eight  counties 
including  those  traversed  by  the  railroad.     St.  Clair  County  has 
not  usually  been  considered  a  part  of  Egypt,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  at  various  times  been  of  a  different  political  complexion 
from  the  region  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  however,  it  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  southern  Illinois, 
as  whatever  peculiarities  it  may  be  found  to  have  will  but  serve  to 
illustrate  the  sectional  characteristics  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset,  however,  that  no 
presumption  is  made  that  this  portion  of  Illinois  is  a  sectional 
unit,  differing  entirely  from  the  remainder  of  the  state.     Nor  is  it 
possible  in  studying  the  local  politics  of  this  region  during  the 
Civil  War  to  avoid  giving  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  state 
and  national  politics  of  the  period.     State  issues,  in  particular, 
have  to  be  treated  occasiona  ly  in  some  detail,  but  the  local  aspect 
of  these  issues  will  be  emphasized,  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject.     Only  by  comparing  southern 
Illinois  with  the  northern  counties  of  the  state  from  time  to  time 

Wilson,  "Southern  Illinois  in  the  Civil  War,"  in  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society,  Transact  ions ,  1911,  p.  93. 
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can  the  full  significance  of  the  conditions  existing  therein  be 
realized. 

The  geographical  situation  of  southern  Illinois  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  inhabiting  the  region  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  political 
conditions  therein.     A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  reveals 
the  fact  that,  geographically  speaking,  southern  Illinois  lies 
within  that  broad  region  including  what  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  called  the  "border  states."     Cairo,  lying  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  state  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  south  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  both  seceding  states  in  1861,  are  within 
less  than  seventy-five  miles  of  Cairo,  while,  roughly  speaking,  the 
territory  embraced' within  southern  Illinois  lies  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  border  states  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky.    Egypt  was 
settled  largely  by  people  of  southern  origin.     During  the  years 
prior  to  1818,  large  numbers  of  immigrants  poured  in  from  the  south- 
ern and  border  states,  mainly  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.     This  southern  immigration  included 
various  types  of  people.     Some  were  rather  intellectual  and  well  to 
do,  but  many  more  were  poor,  ignorant,  and  belonged  to  that  class 
which  in  the  southern  states  went  by  the  name  of  "poor  whites. "1 

Southern  sympathies  and  traditions  persisted  among  these 
people  long  after  their  removal  to  Illinois.     They  were  as  a  rule 
proslavery  sympathizers,  although  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  came  to 

•^Harris,  History  of  Negro  Slavery  in  Illinois,  16,  17. 
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Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  their  negroes.     At  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  there  was  apparently  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  region  to  establish  the  institution  of  slavery  among 
themselves.     They  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  abolish 
it  where  it  a] ready  existed,  however,  and  many  likewise  had  no  objec- 
tion to  its  extension  into  the  territories.    Like  all  true  southern- 
ers, they  were  jealous  of  their  personal  rights  and  liberties;  and 
a  large  majority  of  them  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party.-'-  But 
above  all  things,  the  average  southern  Illinois! in  hated  the  free 
negro.     H^s  attitude  has  been  rather  tersely  stated  in  the  saying 
that  "he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  and  damned  the  nigger."  People 
of  southern  origin  did  not  constitute  the  entire  population,  however, 
There  were  also  pioneers  from  New  England  and  from  the  middle  At- 
lantic states,  as  well  as  some  from  foreign  countries,  although  they 
constituted  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  population. 

Until  about  1830,  a  large  majority  of  the  settlers  who  came 
to  Illinois  entered  the  state  from  the  South, f ollowing  the  course 
of  the  navigable  rivers.     By  that  time,  the  timbered  regions  border- 
ing the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers  were  coming  to  be  pretty  well 
inhabited,  in  addition  to  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.     A  large  number  of  the  people  who  settled  along  the 
streams  in  the  more  northern  portion  of  Illinois  were  likewise  of 
southern  origin,  although  the  proportion  of  settlers  from  New  Englanc 

and  the  middle  states  was  considerably  greater  than  was  the  case 
2 

farther  south.      After  1833,  a  stream  of  immigrants  came  pouring  in 

^Harris,  History  of  Negro  Slavery  in  Illinois,  16,  17. 
Pooley,  Settlement  of  Illinois,  1850-1850,  p.  327. 
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through  the  northern  end  of  the  state,  and  began  filling  up  the 
broad  prairies,  which  were  as  yet  comparatively  uninhabited.  Speak- 
ing of  the  immigration  which  came  in  over  the  Great  Lakes,  Pooley 
says:   "As  the  route  of  the  Ohio  and  the  southern  wagon  roads  gave 
character     to  the  settlements  in  the  South,  so  the  northern  route 
was  to  give  character  to  the  settlement  of  the  northern  counties."  * 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as  population  was  concerned,  Illinois 
in  1860  was  composed  of  two  fairly  well-defined  sections.     In  the 
central  portion  of  the  state,  there  was  a  blending  of  these  two 
population  elements,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  southern  Illinois, 
using  the  term  in  its  broad  sense,  and  in  the  lower  Illinois  and 
Sangamon  river  valleys ,  people  of  southern  origin  were  in  the 
majority. 

The  foreign  element  in  the  population  of  southern  Illinois 

must  not  be  overlooked.     In  1617,  Morris  Birkbeck  and  George  Flower 

3 

founded  an  English  colony  in  Edwards  County    which  gave  the  dominant 

tone  to  the  population  of  that  region.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 

state,  in  St.  Clair  County,  a  settlement  of  Germans  was  made  at  an 

early  date,  and  after  1830,  large  numbers  of  German  immigrants  came 
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into  the  region,  many  of  whom  were  highly  educated.      These  foreign- 
ers were  as  a  rule  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  when 
the  slavery  issue  became  dominant,   their  attitude  with  regard  to  the 

1Pooley,  Settlement  of  Illinois,  1830-1850,  p.  310. 
2Ibid . ,  382 . 

Boggess,  Settlement  of  Illinois,  124. 
4Pooley,  Settlement  of  Illinois,  1830-1850,  495. 
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question  largely  determined  their  politics. 

When  the  fugitive  slave  que  stion  became  a  burning  issue  in 
national  politics,  there  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  marked  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  Illinois.    The  prac- 
tice of  kidnapping  free  Jl«groes,  which  grew  up  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  national  fugitive 
slave  acts,  was  a  source  of  much  trouble.     Among  the  people  of  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  state  there  was  much  sympathy  with  the 
fugitive  Negro,  and  whenever  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality 
of  his  capture,  the  presumption  was  held  to  be  in  his  favor.  The 
people  of  southern  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  favor  the 
slave  owners  and  their  agents,  whether  bona  fide  or  otherwise.  They 
were  unwilling  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recovering  the 
fugitives,  and  some  were  even  willing  to  assist  in  their  capture. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  persons  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Negro,  while  some  in  the  northern 
part  were  inclined  to  favor  the  slave  owner;  but  in  general  the  situ- 
ation was  as  has  been  indicated.^" 

Certain  phases  of  the  political  campaign  of  1858  in  Illinois 
reveal  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  southern  Illinois,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  slavery  and  its  attendant  political  problems. 
The  peculiar  political  character  of  southern  Illinois  was  at  the  tine 
clearly  recognized,  and  after  the  series  of  joint  debates  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  had  begun,  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  what 
the  former  would  say  and  do  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt  and  began 

■'■Harris ,  History  of  Negro  Slavery  in  Illinois,  57. 


expounding  his  doctrines  to  an  audience  whose  hostility  toward  him 
was  well  known.     "The  Little  Giant,"   in  fact,  is  said  to  have  boast- 
ed that  when  he  got  Lincoln  down  into  Egypt,  he  would  "bring  him  to 
his  milk."       The  speeches  which  the  rival  candidates  for  the  sena- 
torship  delivered  at  Jonesboro,  "in  the  heart  of  Egypt,"  are  worthy 
of  rather  careful  consideration  in  this  connection.     It  is  possible, 
perhaps,  to  infer  too  much  from  evidence  of  this  sort;  but  the  utter 
ances  of  these  men,  each  a  consummate  politician,  delivered  in  a 
community  whose  sentiments  at  the  time  were  well  known,  cannot  fail 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  political  conditions  prevailing  within 
the  locality.     Each  of  them,  in  fant,  charged  his  opponent  with 

adapting  his  speech  to  the  political  ideas  of  his  listeners  on  this 

2 

particular  occasion. 

Douglas,  in  his  speech  at  Jonesboro,  sought  to  leave  with  his 
hearers  the   impression  that  the  term  "Republicanism"  was  simply  an- 
other word  for  "Abolitionism."     The  expression  "Black  Republican" 
and  "Abolitionist"  recurred  in  his  speech  with  irritating  frequency. 
Douglas  evidently  knew  that  if  there  were  two  classes  of  persons 
whom  the  southern  Illinoisians  hated,  they  were  "niggers"  and 
Abolitionists;  one  class  was  held  in  no  higher  esteem  than  the  other 
He  sought  to  convince  his  hearers  that  those  who  supported  Lincoln 
were  in  reality  giving  their  support  to  the  principle  of  Negro 
equality.     He  expressed  his  own  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  that  "the 

•^■Sparks,  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  (Illinois  Historical  Col- 
lections,   iii),  213. 

2 

The  text  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  Jonesboro  may  be  found 
in  Lincoln,  Writings  (Federal  ed.),  iii,  306-377,  and  also  in  the 
many  other  editions  of  the  debates. 
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Negro  was  endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  the  inalienable  right  of 
equality  with  white  men."     He  savagely  attacked  Lincoln's  speech  in 
which  he  made  the  famous  assertion  that  "a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  and  charged  Lincoln  himself  with  inviting  a 
war  of  conquest  by  the  North  against  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery.     In  his  rebuttal,  Douglas  declared  that  Lincoln, 
in  coming  down  into  Egypt,  had  left  behind  him  the  abolition  doc- 
trines of  his  party  for  the  sake  of  winning  votes.     Crafty  politiciar 
that  he  was,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  directing  the 
animosity  of  Egypt  against  the  Republicans  than  by  making  it  appear 
that  they  were  attempting  to  secure  Negro  equality  and  to  wage  a 
sectional  war  against  the  cherished  institution  of  the  South. 

Lincoln,  in  his  speech,  freely  acknowledged  that  very  few  of 
his  audience  were  his  political  friends.    His  method  of  approaching 
the  issue  in  question  was  more  subtle  than  that  of  his  adversary. 
He  tried  to  prove  to  his  hearers  that  the  political  ideas  of  Douglas 
and  his  associates  were  really  more  radical  than  those  of  the  South 
itself.     With  reference  to  the  charge  that  he  was  waging  war  against 
slavery  and  against  the  government  of  the  "fathers,"  he  boldly 
asserted  that  Douglas'   renewal  of  the  agitation  over  slavery  was 
accomplishing  that  very  thing.     He  tried  to  conciliate  his  listeners 
by  showing  that  the  Republican      doctrines  for  which  he  stood  had 
in  the  past  been  adhered  to  by  good  Democrats.     It  is  clear  that 
Lincoln  tried  to  win  his  hearers  by  proving  to  them  that  Democrats 
of  the  Douglas  type  were  in  reality  the  South' s  worst  enemies.  But 
the  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
presupposed  a  strong  southern  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their  audience. 
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A  brief  consideration  of  party  alignments  as  they  existed  in 
southern  Illinois  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  political  conditions  from  1861  to 
1865.     In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856,  party  issues  were  sharp 
ly  drawn  over  the  Kansas  question.     The  Democrats,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, were  greatly  in  the  majority  in  southern  Illinois.  Eight 
counties  gave  Buchanan  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  total 
vote  for  president.     Sixteen  gave  the  Democrats  between  fifty  per 
cent  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.    Buchanan  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  the  vote  in  Randolph  County,  although  he 
failed  to  get  a  majority.    The  Democrats  failed  to  carry  but  three 
southern  Illinois  counties;  St.  Clair  went  Republican,  Fremont  re- 
ceiving about  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast;  the  American  par- 
ty carried  Edwards  and  ?*abash  counties,  bordering  upon  the  Ohio.^" 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  these  counties  which  the  Demo- 
crats failed  to  carry,  the  population  contained  a  large  foreign  ele- 
ment.    There  were  many  Germans  in  St.  Clair,  which  undoubtedly  ac- 
counted for  that  county  going  Republican;  Edwards  and  Wabash  coun- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  contained  an  important  English  element. 

Buchanan  carried  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  counties  of  the 
lower  Illinois  River  Valley,  generally  speaking,  together  with  those 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  returning  Democratic  pluralities. 
The  Democratic  vote  was  heaviest  in  the  southern  portion,  however, 
only  one  county  north  of  the  Ohio- Missi ssippi  Railroad  giving 
Buchanan  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  total  vote.     The  northern 

■'"The  election  statistics  given  in  this  study  are  based  upon 
election  returns  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Spring- 
field. 
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part  of  the  state  went  Republican.     Thus,  in  1856,  when  issues  were 
beginning  to  be  closely  drawn  over  the  slavery  question,  there  ex- 
isted in  Illinois  a  clearly-defined  sectionalism  which  was  dependent 
largely  upon  the  sectional  origin  of  the  population.     Those  parts  of 
the  state  which  had  been  settled  by  southerners  were  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, while  the  Republicans  prevailed  generally  in  regions  where 
easterners  and  New  Englanders  were  in  the  majority. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Election  of  1860  and  Secession 

A  comparative  study  of  the  presidential  election  returns  of 
1856  and  1860  in  southern  Illinois  reveals  some  shifting  in  party 
alignments.     This  was  a  period  of  political  changes  in  Egypt,  as  wel] 
as  throughout  the  whole  nation.     When  the  great  sectional  split  in 
the  Democratic  party  occurred  in  1860,  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
the  Democracy  of  southern  Illinois  followed  Douglas.     The  returns 
show  majorities  for  him  in  twenty-five  counties,  in  no  less  than  ten 
of  which  he  received  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast;  and  one  additional  county  gave  him  a  plurality.     St.  Clair 
and  Edwards  counties  went  Republican  by  slight  majorities,  the  large 
foreign  element  again  being  the  determining  factor  in  the  political 
situation.     The  Republicans  increased  somewhat  in  numbers  between 
1856  and  1860,  although  the  Democrats  continued  to  be  overwhelmingly 
in  the  majority.     The  American  party  had  polled  a  considerable  vote 
in  southern  Illinois  in  1856  and  after  its  disappearance,  a  good 
many  of  its  supporters  appear  to  have  become  Republicans,  although 
there  were  doubtless  many  who  became  Douglas  Democrats.     In  spite  of 
party  changes  and  realignments,  however,  the  Republicans  were  almost 
hopelessly  in  the  minority  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  south- 
ern Illinois.     The  first  Republican  convention  held  in  Cairo  met  in 
the  spring  of  1858  and  it  is  said  that  only  four  members  of  the 
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party  were  present.^ 

The  vote  of  southern  Illinois  in  1860  was  not  all  divided 
between  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  however.     Bell  and  Breckinridge  re- 
ceived considerable  support  in  some  counties,  and,  while  the  vote 
for  them  was  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  total  result,   the  mere 
fact  that  these  candidates  had  some  following  is  of  importance  in 
that  it  reveals  the  temper  of  a  considerable  element  in  the  popula- 
tion.    Breckinridge  received  his  greatest  support  in  the  three  ex- 
treme southern  counties  of  Union,  Alexander,  and  Pulaski.     In  Union 
he  received  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  in  Pulaski,  twelve  per 
cent,  and  in  Alexander,  eight  per  cent.    No  other  county  in  the 
state  gave  as  much  as  five  per  cent  of  its  vote  to  Breckinridge. 
Bell,  the  Constitutional  Union  candidate  for  president,  received 
over  five  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  twelve  counties  in  southern  Illi- 
nois.    His  platform,  which  counselled  moderation  and  mutual  conces- 
sion, appealed  especially  to  the  border  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia.     He  also  received  a  large  number  of  votes  through- 
out the  South. ^    The  only  other  Illinois  county  which  gave  as  much 
as  five  per  cent  of  its  vote  to  the  Constitutional  Union  party  was 
Calhoun,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Calhoun  County  contained 
a  large  northern  element  in  its  population,  due  to  its  situation 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  on  the  main  route  of 
travel  up  from  the  South.     The  southern  and  border  state  sympathies 
of  a  large  number  of  the  voters  of  southern  Illinois  in  1860  are 

•'"Lusk,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Illinois,  30,  31. 
2 

Chadwick,  Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  132,  133. 
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thus  apparent,  although  a  majority  followed  Douglas. 

The  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  state  election  in 
Illinois,  obtaining  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  electing  Richard  Yates,  their  candidate  for  governor.  But 
of  the  seventeen  men  chosen  to  represent  the  southern  Illinois  coun- 
ties in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  fourteen  were  Democrats . 
Two  Republicans  represented  St.  Clair  County,  while  a  Republican 
was  also  returned  from  the  tenth  legislative  district,  including 
Wayne  and  Edwards  counties.    All  the  senators  from  this  portion  of 
the  state  were  Democrats.     James  C.  Robinson,  Philip  B.  Pouke ,  and 
John  A.  Logan,  all  Democrats,  were  elected  to  Congress  by  the  three 
districts  located  wholly  or  in  part  in  southern  Illinois.    The  coun- 
ties lying  in  the  lower  Illinois  River  Valley  also  sent  Democratic 
representatives  to  the  legislature.     It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  population  of  this  region  bore  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  southern  Illinois. 

Events  moved  swiftly  in  the  South  in  the  weeks  following  Lin- 
coln's election,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861  found  the  nation 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  disunion.     South  Carolina  had 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  December  20,  1860,  and  action 
on  the  part  of  other  states  was  expected  at  any  time.     The  whole 
nation  was  in  a  turmoil.     Political  leaders  of  every  party  faction 
charged  their  opponents  with  responsibility  for  the  trouble.  The 
q\£  stion  on  the  lips  of  everyone  in  the  North  was:   "How  shall  disun- 
ion be  prevented?"     Politicians  were  groping  blindly  about,  search- 
ing for  some  remedy  which  should  check  the  secession  movement. 
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When  the  legislature  assembled  at  Springfield  on  January  7,  this  was 
one  of  the  first  matters  to  which  it  turned  its  attention.     The  situ- 
ation was  freely  discussed  in  both  houses  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  various  remedies  for  the  country's  ills  were 
suggested.     Compromise  was  the  keynote  of  the  debates. 

A  study  of  the  votes  taken  at  various  times  reveals  the  fact 
that  on  nearly  all  important  measures  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
voted  as  units.     No  sectional  differences  among  the  Democrats  them- 
selves are  apparent.     The  southern  Illinois  delegation,  however, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  party.     Two  of  the  most  prominent  Democra- 
tic leaders  in  the  house  were  William  A.  Hacker  and  William  H.  Green, 
of  Union  and  Massac  counties,  respectively.    Hacker  was  a  native  of 
Illinois,  though  his  father  had  come  from  the  South. *    Green  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  southern  Illinois  and  remained 
a  conspicuous  figure  throughout  the  war.     He  was  born  in  Kentucky 
and  was  educated  as  a  lawyer.    He  was  of  a  distinctly  radical  turn 
and  sympathized  with  the  southern  point  of  view.     A  contemporary 
newspaper  says  of  him:   "He  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Egyptian 
Democracy,  and  deservedly  so,  for  he  is,  with  all  his  fairness,  as 
radical  as  the  most  radical  of  them  could  wish."      William  H.  Under- 
wood and  Andrew  J.  Kuykendall,  prominent  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
senate  were  from  St.  Clair  and  Johnson  counties,  respectively.  Un- 
derwood  was  a  native  of  New  Yorku  while  Kuykendall,  although  a  native 

"4)aily  State  Journal,  January  29,  1861. 
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Ibid. ,  February  1,  1861. 
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Ibid.,  January  29,  1861. 
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of  Illinois,  was  of  southern  parentage.      A  number  of  radical  Demo- 
crats in  both  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  came  from  the  central  west- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

Governor  Yates  sent  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  January 
14.    He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  national  politics 
and  took  occasion  to  lay  down  two  propositions  which  summarized  his 
views  regarding  the  situation.    He  held:   "That  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  must  be  insisted  upon,  and  enforced  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  government";  and  "That  the  electior 
of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
constitution  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  release  of  any  State 
from  any  of  its  obligations  to  the  Union."     He  opposed  any  compro- 
mise which  might  involve  a  sacrifice  of  principle  but  at  the  same 

time  endeavored  to  handle  the  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  unite  Re- 

2 

publicans  and  Democrats  alike  in  the  support  of  the  Union. 

The  southern  Illinois  Democrats  were  especially  anxious  for 
peace  and  seemed  willing  to  compromise  upon  almost  any  grounds.  The 
governor  had  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  the  militia  laws 
of  the  state  be  revised.     Green    opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  the  South  might  interpret  such  a  proceeding  as  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity directed  against  themselves.     On  January  11,  he  said  in  this 
connection:   "We  stand  upon  the  border  as  peace-makers,  and  we  intend, 
that  unless  it  be  over  our  dead  bodies,  there  shall  be  no  fraternal 
blood  shed."     He  defiantly  asserted  that  in  case  war  actually  came 

•^Biographical  Review  of  Johnson,  Massac,  Pope,  and  Hardin  Coun- 
ties ,  179,  180. 
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to  pass,  southern  Illinois  would  maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  resist- 
ing any  invasion  on  the  part  of  North  as  well  as  South.1 

Green  favored  the  plan  of  compromise  which  had  been  laid  be- 

p 

fore  Congress  by  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.      On  January  15,  he 
introduced  resolutions  calling  upon  Congress  to  assemble    a  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  federal  Constitution.    He  declared  that  the  feder- 
al government  had  no  power  to  call  out  the  military  to  execute  any 
law,  except  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities.     The  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  federal  relations  by  pract ically  a 
party  vote,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  immediately  as  the  Democrats 
desired.3    Hacker's  "Resolution  of  Thanks,"  of  January  15,  while 
probably  intended  as  a  humorous  sally,  reveals  the  temper  of  the 
radical  Democrats.     It  reads:   "Resolved,  that  we  have  great  reason 

to  be  thankful  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  majority  in 

4 

the  next  Congress  against  the  incoming  administrat ion  ." 

Governor  Yates  from  time  to  time  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  passed: by  various  other  states  dealing  with  the 
secession  movement.     The  Democrats  resented  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  northern  states  in  passing  these  resolutions.     Singleton,  a 
Democratic  representative  from  Adams  County,  objected  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Ohio  legislature  on  the  ground  that  "the  unsolicited 
tender  of  military  aid  by  the  State  of  Chio  to  the  Federal  Government 

•^Daily  State  Journal,  January  14,  1861. 

Crittenden's  "plan,"  laid  before  Congress  in  December  of  1860 
was  but  one  of  a  great  many  similar  proposals,  all  looking  toward  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  North  and  South. 

House  Journal,  1861,  pp.  105-107. 

4Ibid.,  107. 
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while  it  cannot  aid,  is  only  calculated  to  exasperate  the  public 
mind,  provoke  collision,  precipitate  revolution,  and  place  beyond 
the  pale  of  compromise  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  different 
sections  of  this  Union. The  Democrats  from  western  Illinois,  like 
those  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  opposed  any  measure  which 
resembled  coercion. 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  joint  committee  on 
federal  relations  were  presented  in  both  house  and  senate  on  Febru- 
ary 1.^    The  majority  report,  which  of  course  set  forth  the  Republi- 
can point  of  view,  recommended  the  adoption  of  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing the  governor  to  appoint  five  commissioners  who  should  go  to 
Washington  and  meet  with  commissioners  from  the  other  states,   in  an 
effort  to  settle  national  difficulties.     The  Republicans  were  de- 
cidedly lukewarm  in  their  attitude  toward  the  project  of  calling  any 
sort  of  national  convention  and  seemed  indisposed  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  any  such  move.     The  minority  report,  concurred  in  by  the 
eight  Democratic  members  of  the  committee,  recommended  that  steps 
be  taken  looking  toward  a  peaceable  settlement  of  sectional  differ- 
ences.    The  Democrats  were  insistent  in  their  demand  that  the  commis- 
sion which  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  Washington  should  be  of  a  non- 
partisan character.     They  desired  that  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  made  by  the  legislature  instead  of  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  for  obvious  reasons.     In  the  house,  they  made  an  effort  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  two  Democrats,  two  Republicans,  and  one 


House  Journal,  1861,  pp.  147,  148. 

Eor  the  text  of  these  two  reports,  see  ibid. ,  305-308. 
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Constitutional  Unionist,  but  were  unsuccessful.1     Senator  Kuykendall 

bitterly  denounced  those  Republicans  whom  he  accused  of  obstructing 

2 

every  movement  in  the  direction  of  peace  by  their  partisanship. 
The  majority  resolutions  were  adopted  in  both  houses  by  party  votes. 
Underwood,  however,  though  a  Democrat,  voted  for  the  resolution 
giving  the  governor  power  to  a ppoint  the  commissioners,  as  he  desired 
to  see  some  sort  of  action  taken  at  once. 

There  was  another  bitter  fight  over  the  question  of  calling 
a  national  constitutional  convention.     The  Republicans  were  willing 
that  in  case  application  was  made  to  Congress  for  a  convention, 
Illinois  should  concur.     They  stood  firmly  on  the  ground,  however, 
that  until  it  should  be  amended,  the  Constitution  must  be  maintained 
as  it  was,  and  urged  that  Illinois  pledge  all  her  resources  to  its 
support.     The  Democrats  desired  the  state  to  take  the  initiative  and 
Green  accordingly  proposed  to  amend  the  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  a  convention,  the  substance  of  his  amendment  being  that 
Illinois  should  definitely  petition  Congress  to  call  such  a  conven- 
tion.   The  measure  was  lost  by  a  party  vote  and  on  February  1  the 
house  adopted  the  resolutions.^    Underwood  and  Knapp,  the  latter  fron 
Clinton  County,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  amend  them  when  they  came 
before  the  senate.     Amendments  which  they  proposed  declared  among 


Wse  Journal,  1861,  pp.  310,  311. 

^Daiiy  State  Journal,  February  4,  1861.     The  attitude  of  Kuyken- 
dall toward  these  measures  is  of  importance  as  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  political  figures  in  southern  Illinois  during  the  war. 
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Senate  Journal,  1861,  pp.  229,  230;  Daily  State  Journal,  FebrU' 
ary  4,  1861. 
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other  things,  that  force  ought  not  to  be  employed  against  the  South; 
that  Illinois  and  other  states  ought  to  look  to  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws,  including  the  fugitive  slave  law;  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution needed  amendment  ."^    Another  amendment  proposed  by  Underwood 
reveals  the  attitude  which  prevailed  among  the  Democrats  as  a  whole: 
"Resolved,  That  we  will  stand  by  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  their 
struggle  in  the  Southern  States;  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  only  elected 
by  about  one  third  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union,  he  ought  to  make  all  honorable  and  necessary  conces- 
sions to  effect  that  all  important  object. A31  efforts  to  amend 
the  resolutions   failed.,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  the  senate  adopted 
them  on  February  12. 

The  Democrats  of  southern  Illinois  thus  played  rather  an  im- 
portant . part  in  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  in  1861.  Their 
political  views  were,  however,  merely  representative  of  those  held 
by  the  state  party  as  a  whole.     The  Democratic  state  convention 
which  met  at  Springfield  on  January  11  to  discuss  matters  pertaining 
to  national  politics  endorsed  practically  the  same  views  as  those 
set  forth  by  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  the  legislature. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  strongly  urged  conciliatior 
and,  while  denying  any  constitutional  right  of  secession,  condemned 
the  use  of  foce  by  either  North  or  South.  They  recommended  the  call- 
ing of  a  convention  to  propose  amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution 
and  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  personal  liberty  laws  of  the  northern 

^-Senate  Journal,  1861,  pp.  362,  363. 
2Ibid. ,  363. 
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states • 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  what  were  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  southern  Illinois  with  refer- 
ence to  secession.     The  investigator  is  forced  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
reminiscences  and  newspaper  accounts,  whose  limitations  as  sources 
of  historical  knowledge  are  obvious. ^    it  is  possible,  nevertheless, 
to  discover  some  of  the  different  views  which  prevailed,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
what  a  majority  of  the  people  thought  on  any  particular  point. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1861,  southern 
Illinois  was  fairly  seething  with  excitement.    The  southern  states 
were  withdrawing  from  the  Union  one  after  another,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  North  as  they  did  so;  and  while  the  South  seceded,  the  North 
talked.    Radical  Republicans  declared  that  the  Union  must  be  main- 
tained, even  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed.     The  radical  Democrats  loudly 
abused  Republicans  and  Abolitionists  as  having  caused  the  whole 
trouble.     The  more  level-headed  men  in  both  parties  tried  to  hit 
upon  some  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty.     The  North  had  no 
definite  policy  and  strove  in  vain  to  find  one.     Buchanan  appeared 
afraid  to  take  any  definite  stand  and  Lincoln  after  his  inauguration 
groped  his  way  along  waiting  for  something  to  happen  which  would 
give  him  a  foundation  upon  which  to  construct  a  sound  policy.     It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  political  chaos  reigned  supreme  in 

1Weekly  State  Journal,  January  23,  1861. 
2 

The  various  newspapers,  of  course,  devote  most  attention  to 
those  meetings  which  reflect  their  own  political  views,  unless  it 
happens  that  the  opposition  adopt  a  line  of  procedure  so  radical 
as  to  react  unfavorably  upon  themselves . 
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southern  Illinois  during  this  time.    A  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation was  opposed  to  the  administration  which  came  into  power  on 
March  4.     Many  were  related  by  ties  of  blood  to  people  in  the  seced- 
ing states  and  were  openly  sympathetic  with  the  South.    All  eyes  at 
the  North  were  turned  upon  the  border  states,  whose  line  of  proced- 
ure was  in  doubt.     Southern  Illinois,  so  far  as  population  was  con- 
cerned,was  a  border  community  and  was  torn  by  the  same  dissensions 
as  were  the  border  states  themselves. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  Illinois  during  the 
months  prior  to  the  attack  on  Sumter.     Many  Union  meetings  were  held 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  there  were  also  gatherings  at 
which  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement  was  openly  expressed.  A 
Union  meeting  which  was  held  late     in  January  at  Brooklyn  in  Massac 
County  appears  to  have  been  composed  principally  of  Douglas  Demo- 
crats.    Resolutions  denouncing  southern  treason  were  adopted  and 
those  who  were  present  pledged  their  support  to  the  president.  These 
men  were  not  afraid  to  advocate  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  coerc- 
ing South  Carolina;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  united  in  condemn- 
ing the  personal  liberty  laws  of  the  North.     Another  resolution 
declared:   "That  we  recognize  our  fellow-citizen,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
as  the  great  expounder  of  our  Constitution,  the  pillar  of  our 
Liberty,  and  upon  whom  we  rest  our  future  hopes  for  our  safety."^- 
The  followers  of  Douglas  apparently  reposed  great  confidence  in  him 
and  doubtless  awaited  with  considerable  anxiety  a  statement  from  him 
with  regard  to  the  situation.     Other  instances  of  Union  meetings  migh : 

1  Flagg  Scrapbook.    Extract  reprinted  from  Southern  Illinoisan, 
February  1,  1861. 
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be  cited.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  early  in  1861, 
there  were  many  people  in  southern  Illinois  who  openly  expressed 
their  loyalty  to  the  Union. 

There  was  an  important  element,  however,  which  opposed  any 
measure  looking  toward  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  South.     There  was 
some  talk  of  "armed  neutrality"  and  the  Cairo  Gazette  went  even  so 
far  as  to  recommend  the  secession  of  the  southern  portion  of  Illi- 
nois.1   The  Golconda  Weekly  Herald  urged  the  "yeomanry  of  Polk 
county"     to  prepare  to  resist  "the  march  of  a  Black  Republican  army 
over  the  soil  of  Egypt."     It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the  people 
took  this  attitude,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their  political 
leaders,  William  H.  Green,  was  expressing  similar  sentiments  in  the 
legislature.      Many,  however,  took  no  definite  stand  on  either  side 
during  this  period  or  uncertainty.     They  were  undecided  as  to  what 
course  they  should  pursue,  in  this  respect  simply  reflecting  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  people  throughout  the  North. 

The  national  crisis  came  on  April  12  when  the  Confederates 

opened  fire  on  Port  Sumter.     This  event,  together  with  the  subse- 

1 

quent  vigorous  action  of  President  Lincoln,  tended  to  crystalize  the 

A 

sentiment  of  both  North  and  South.     A  wave  of  patriotism  swept  over 
the  North,  while  in  the  border  states  the  political  turmoil  increas- 
ed many  fold.     Conditions  in  southern  Illinois  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Union  sympathizers  or  the 

■^Flagg  Scrapbook.    Extract  reprinted  from  Shawneetown  paper 
dated  March  1.     There  was  thus  some  talk  of  secession  prior  to 
March  1. 

2 

Ibid.     Extract  from  Golconda  Weekly  Herald,  dated  April  17. 
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secessionists  should  prevail. 

Before  considering  further  developments  in  southern  Illinois, 
however,  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  which  Governor  Yates  called  to  meet  at  Springfield  on 
April  23,  immediately  following  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers.  It 
was  extremely  necessary  that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  enact  meas- 
ures called  for  by  the  outbreak  of  war.     In  his  special  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  governor  outlined  the  events  which  had 
led  up  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  made  a  strong  plea  for 
support  or  the  Union  cause.    He  recommended  that  a  new  militia  law 
be  passed;  that  the  legislature  authorize  a  loan  of  three  million 
dollars  to  meet  the  financial  demands  of  the  situation;  and  that 
laws  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  hostile  messages  over 
the  telegraph  wires. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  governor  to  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  the  necessary  legislation  as  the  Republicans  were  in  con- 
trol of  both  houses.     On  April  30,  the  house  passed  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-six  to  eight  a  bill  for  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  perfect 
organization  of  the  militia,  in  order  to  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  and  defend  the  State."      Seven  out  of  the  eight  votes 
against  the  bill  were  cast  by  Democrats  from  southern  Illinois. 
There  were  on  the  other  hand  several  from  that  section  who  voted  for 
it.     This  particular  bill  was  tabled  in  the  senate.3    The  militia 


House  Journal ,  1861,  2  Session,  5-ll„ 
2Ibid. ,  54. 

^Senate  Journal,  1861,  2  Session,  38. 
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laws  were  revised  however,  and  there  was  but  little  apparent  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  who  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  ready  to  concur  in  enacting  legislation  for  the  defense  of  the 
state.     But  certain  representatives  from  southern  Illinois  let  it 
be  known  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  measures  looking  toward  the 
coercion  of  the  South.     Shaw,  of  the  seventeenth  district,  which 
included  Lawrence  and  Crawford  counties,  offered  a  resolution  in  the 
house  condemning  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
to  subjugate  the  southern  states,     while  Green  introduced  the  follow- 
ing: 41  Re_so_lved,  That  the  right  of  secession  not  being  recognized  by 
the  federal  constitution,  all  the  means  pointed  out  in  that  instru- 
ment should  be  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  the 
thirty-four  states  and  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  passed  pursu- 
ant to  the  constitution,  but  the  holding  of  a  State  to  its  allegi- 
ance by  use  of  the  army  and  navy  would  be  violative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  if  persisted  in  would  convert  our  Government 
into  a  military  despotism. "2 

There  was  on  the  whole,  then,  a  disposition  among  the  Demo- 
crats to  concur  in  enacting  laws  for  the  defense  of  the  state  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  but  little  opposition  on  their  part 
was  manifested  during  the  special  session  of  the  legislature.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  judge  as  to  the  personal  feelings  of  these 
men  from  a  study  of  the  legislative  journals  or  reports  of  debates. 
Lyman  Trumbull,  who  had  in  January  been  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  wrote  a  letter  from  Springfield  dated  April  27,  1861,  in 

"Siouse  Journal,  1861,  2  Session,  22. 
2Ibid.,  60. 
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which  he  said:   "The  Legislature  does  not  act  promptly,  as  it  ought, 
&  some  of  the  members,  if  there  was  a  chance  to  make  their  opposi- 
tion effective,  would  behave  badly  1      As  he  was  on  the  ground,  he 
was  doubtless  in  a  position  to  know  the  true  state  of  affairs  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  words  fairly  describe  the  situation.  The 
country  was  on  fire  with  military  enthusiasm  and  the  minority  cau  Id 
not  hope  to  profit  by  making  trouble  in  the  crisis  which  existed. 
Later,  when  there  was  a  better  opportunity  to  render  their  opposi- 
tion effective,  some  of  these  men  did  "behave  badly." 

Returning  again  to  southern  Illinois,     it  is  hardly  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  during  the  month  of  April  a  condition  of  affairs 
existed  whLch  threatened  to  become  anarchy.    The  loyal  people  of 
Illinois  had  good  cause  for  anxiety.     While  the  black  cloud  of  civil 
war  between  the  states  loomed  above  them,  there  was  a  more  immediate 
danger  of  civil  war  within  the  state  itself.    The  character  and 
sentiments  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  were  well  known  and 
contemporary  newspaper  editorials  reveal  the  anxiety  which  was  felt 
regarding  the  final  outcome  of  affairs  in  the  disaffected  region. 
An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  1,  headed,  "Illinois, 
North  and  South,  in  anad  for  the  Union"  dealt  with  the  situation 
there. ^    While  expressing  optimism  with  regard  to  the  situation,  it 
is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  editorial  that  considerable  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  concerning  the  existing  state  of  affairs.     The  fact 

1Trumbull  to  Doolittle,  Springfield,  April  27,  1861,  in  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Society,  Journal ,  July,  1909,  p.  44. 

Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  May  1,  1861. 
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that  a  hope  was  expressed  that  southern  Illinois  would  remain  loyal 
goes  to  prove  that  there  was  a  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  to  the  attitude  which  it  might  ultimately  assume.  During 
this  period,  while  the  government  was  still  undecided  as  to  the 
proper    course  to  be  adopted,  and  while  civil  war  was  imminent,  the 
secession  sympathizers  of  southern  Illinois  loudly  and  boldly  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments.     Probably  a  great  deal  of  their  talk  was 
sheer  bravado  but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  was  undoubtedly 
grave . 

By  May  1,  however,  the  outlook  had  become  more  favorable.  In 
the  letter  written  by  Trumbull  at  Springfield  on  April  27,  the 
following  statement  occurs:     "In  this  part  of  111.  there  is  but  one 
sentiment,  which  is  for  sustaining  the  government.     In  south.  111. 
there  was  considerable  opposition  at  first,  but  it  has  pretty  much 
died  out  and  the  state  may  be  set  down  as  a  unit."     The  reason  for 
this  apparent  change  of  attitude  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
great  wave  of  anger  and  patriotism  which  swept  through  the  North 
after  the  fall  of  Sumter.     But  there  were  two  other  factors  which 
helped  to  relieve  the  situation.     One  was  the  military  occupation  of 
southern  Illinois  shortly  after  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  General 
Prentiss  was  ordered  to  occupy  Cairo,  which  was  thought  to  be  in 
danger  of  capture  by  the  rebels  and  he  proceeded  to  do  so  with  all 
dispatch.      The  mere  presence  of  troops  served  to  check  the  secession 
movement,  although  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  people  were  irritated 
by  the  so  called  "invasion."     The  first  detachment  of  soldiers  ar- 

•^djutant  General's  Report,  1861-1866,  vol.,  i,  7,  8. 
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rived  at  Cairo  on  the  morning  of  April  23.     Nor  did  these  "invaders" 
of  southern  Illinois  find  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  William  H.  Green  and  his  fellow  peace  makers  who  had  assumed  such 
a  belligerent  attitude  in  the  legislature  with  regard  to  any  proposal 
to  march  troops  through  their  territory  against  the  South.    The  mere 
show  of  military  force  was  sufficient  to  put  down  one  rebellious 
gathering  in  Williamson  County. ^    The  occupation  of  Cairo  gave  the 
Union  men  courage  and  enabled  them  to  control  the  situation.  Hence- 
forth there  was  little  talk  of  "armed  neutrality." 

The  other  factor  which  helped  to  relieve  the  situation  was  the 
speech  delivered  by  Douglas  before  the  Illinois  legislature  on  April 
25.     Douglas  had  been  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
Sumter.    Before  leaving,  he  received  a  dispatch  from  some  of  his 
friends  asking  him  to  come  to  Illinois  and  set  things  right  in  Egypt 
In  a  conference  with  President  Lincoln,  he  told  him  that  he  would 
go  to  Illinois  or  remain  in  Washington,  whichever  the  president 
thought  best.     Lincoln's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  while  he  might 
do  as  he  chose,  he  could  probably  do  more  good  in  Illinois.^  On 
April  25,  then,  Douglas  appeared  before  the  legislature  and  deliver- 
ed the  famous  speech  in  which  he  urged  all  true  Democrats  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  Union.     As  has  been  said,  a  great  many  people 
in  southern  Illinois  were  undecided  as  to  what  course  they  ought  to 
follow.    Many  of  these  same  people  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
Douglas  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  his  declaration  caused 

1 Adjutant  General's  Report,  1861-1666,  vol.  i,  239. 

^Letter  of  Henry  Whitney,  November  13,  1866,  Herndon  and  Weik, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  ii,  249,  note. 
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many  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  the  Union.     Horace  White  in  his 
Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull  says  that  Douglas  was  the  only  man  who  could 
have  saved  southern  Illinois  from  civil  war.     It  is  his  judgment 
that  his  speech  before  the  legislature  made  the  state  "solid  for  the 
Union."1 

Too  much  importance  must  not  be  given  to  his  declaration ,  how- 
ever.    True,  there  was  prior  to  April  25  a  strong  and  aggressive 
secession  element  but  there  was  also  a  growing  Union  sentiment.  Dis- 
patches from  Cairo  dated  April  16  and  20  indicated  that  opinion  in 
and  about  that  city  was  divided,  but  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  that  section  would  remain  loyal  to  the  government.  A 
special  correspondence  from  Cairo  dated  April  25  says:    "The  Union 
feeling  here  is  strongly  on  the  increase.     It  is  proposed  to  raise 
a  Home  Union  Guard  here  of  two  hundred  members,  and  this  by  men 
of  all  political  creeds."       Trumbull's  letter  in  which  he  said  that 
opposition  in  southern  Illinois  had  nearly  died  out  was  written  on 
April  27,  before  Douglas1   speech  of  the  twenty-fifth  could  have 
effected  any  appreciable  change  in  the  sentiment  of  that  region.  The 
effect  of  the  speech  was  simply  to  further  the  Union  cause,  which  had 
already  made  considerable  headway.     It  encouraged  those  who  had  al- 
ready declared  themselves  loyal,  and  brought  many  who  wavered  to  a 
decision  to  support  the  Union.     But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
declaration  effected  a  magical  transformation  in  southern  Illinois. 
It  did  not  win  over  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  those  who  had  for 

1 

White,  Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  153. 
2Weekly  State  Journal,  April  24,  1861. 
Ibid. ,  May  1. 
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weeks  been  openly  expressing  sympathy  with  the  South.     The  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  later  during  the  war  prove  that  a  hostile  fac- 
tion remained.     Opinion  was  divided  after  April  25,  just  as  it  was 
before,  but  after  Douglas'  speech,  the  Union  element  had  decidedly 
the  better  of  the  argument. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  sentiment  in  southern  Illinois  had 
pretty  definitely  crystallized,  and  that  most  people  had  made  up 
their  minds  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  latter  part  of  May.    At  no 
time  during  the  four  years  of  war  which  followed  was  Inere  any  seri- 
ous danger  of  a  secession  uprising  in  this  region.     There  were,  it 
is  true,  local  disturbances  which  will  be  considered  later,  but  these 
were  at  most  sporadic  outbreaks  without  any  definite  plan  or  purpose, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  relating  to  the  politics  of  this  period 
has  to  do  with  the  influences  which  tended  to  divide  the  people  of 
southern  Illinois  into  groups  holding  distinctly  different  opinions. 
Why  did  some  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  why  did 
others  settle  down  into  an  attitude     of  hostility  to  the  Union  cause 
and  throughout  the  war  embarrass' the  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
crush  the  rebellion?    There  is  a  temptation  to  say  that  the  section- 
al origin  of  the  population  was  the  determining  factor.     The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Carbondale  Times  tends  to  bear  out  this  theory: 
"Very  many  are  natives  of  Southern  States,  or  have  family  ties  that 
bind  them  to  the  slave  States.     These  sympathize  strongly  with  the 
secession  movement,  and  generally  advocate  a  division  of  the  State , 
in  order  that  the  Southern  portion  may  be  tacked  on  to  the  Southern 
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Confederacy . " 1     Sectional  origin  did  play  an  important  part  but  it 

was  not  the  deciding  factor  in  every  case.     The  Hon.  Peter  Kiefer, 

representative  in  the  legislature  from  Jackson  County,  was  a  native 
2 

of  Bavaria;     but  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  South  and  declared  to 
his  constituents  that  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
the  militia  bill.    He  opposed  taking  up  arms  against  the  South  and 
asserted  that  if  southern  soldiers  invaded  Illinois  soil,  they  would 
not  be  very  strongly  opposed.0    0.  Kellogg  and  W.  H.  Underwood, 
prominent  Democrats  of  southern  Illinois,  were  from  Vermont  and  New 
York,  respectively.     Some  Democrats  of  southern  birth  came  out 
strongly  in  support  of  the  Union  cause,  while  others  remained  luke- 
warm throughout  the  war. 

Many  different  influences  affected  the  position  adopted  by 
various  individuals.     Sectional  origin  probably  determined  the  gener- 
al and  natural  sympathy  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance, particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  individual,  was 
supplemented  by  outside  forces;  and  many  of  these  forces  prevailed 
over  sectionalism  itself.     In  many  cases,  purely  psychological  causes 
doubtless  determined  the  attitude  of  the  individual.     Hon.  John  C. 
Dougherty  headed  the  Breckinridge  electoral  ticket  in  1860  and  it 
might  naturally  be  inferred  that  he  would  be  lukewarm  in  the  Union 
cause.     Yet  after  the  attack  on  Sumter,  he  traveled  about  making 

•^-Fla^g  Scrapbook.     Extract  reprinted  from  Carbondale  Times, 
April  27. 

Daily  State  Journal,  February  19,  1861. 
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Union  speeches  and  a  little  later  he  was  engaged  in  raising  a  volun- 
teer company  to  help  sustain  the  administration."*"    There  were  doubt- 
less many  other  cases  of  apparent  inconsistency.     Care  must  be  used 
in  making  generalizations  where  men's  actions  are  concerned. 

Certain  it  is  that  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  southern  Illinois 
responded  nobly  to  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers.     Throughout  the 
struggle,  the  men  of  this  region  were  not  at  all  backward  in  taking 
up  arms  for  the  Union  cause;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  open  hostility 
of  a  certain  element  in  the  population.     Doubtless  the  proximity  of 
southern  Illinois  to  the  theater  of  war  tend  d  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments.   When  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fight,  moreover,  young  men  are 
not  always  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  political  nature.  It 
is  extremely  likely  that  the  martial  strains  of  "The   Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me"  were  as  important  a  factor  in  the  situation  as  the  theory 
of  secession. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  left  southern  Illinois  to  join 
the  Confederate  army.     Late  in  May,  1861,  a  company  of  about  thirty 
men  from  the  neighborhood  of  Williamson  County  went  over  into  Ken- 
tucky and  finally  succeeded  in  joining  a  Tennessee  regiment A 

brother  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  was  one  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the 

3 

Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  would  be  exceeding 
ly  difficult  to  determine,  even  approximately,  how  many  such  enlist- 
ments there  were.     The  attitude  of  John  A.  Logan  at  this  time  has 

1Weekly  State  Journal,  May  1,  1861. 
2 

Erwin,  History  of  Williamson  County,  265-267. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife,  91. 
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been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.     Logan  was  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  southern  Illinois,  but  he  exerted  practically  no  in- 
fluence in  the  political  situation  in  the  state  during  the  early 
months  of  1861.     His  position  is  of  interest,  however,  because  it  is 
typical  of  thut  of  many  of  his  constituents.     Logan  had  been  an  in- 
tensely partisan  Democrat  during  his  early  political  career.     He  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1858,  and  again  in 
I860.     As  regards  the  antislavery  agitation,  his  sympathies  were 
distinctly  with  the  South  and  he  was  terribly  bitter  in  his  denunci- 
ation of  the  antislavery  attitude  of  the  Republicans."*"    On  February 
5,  18G1,  Logan  delivered  a  long  speech  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  his  utterances  at  this  time, 
which  are  in  marked  contrast  to  his  later  declarations  of  opinion, 
represent  the  attitude  of  many  people  in  southern  Illinois.  The 
blame  for  the  existing  situation,  he  laid  upon  fanatics  both  northerr 
and  southern.     While  denouncing  men  of  the  Rhett  and  Yancey  type  for 
stirring  up  hatred  in  the  South  against  the  North  and  northern  in- 
stitutions, he  condemned  even  more  bitterly  such  men  as  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Ciddings,  and  Beecher,  whom    he  declared  to  have  precipi- 
tated disunion  by  their  ceaseless  agitation  of  the  slavery  question. 
The  northern  Abolitionists  were  accused  of  warring  against  southern 
institutions  by  violating  the  fugitive  slave  laws.     Logan  contended 
that  the  slavery  question  should  have  been  left  to  the  slave  states 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  to  manage  in  their  own  way. 

^-Greene  ,  "Aspects  of  Politics  in  the  Middle  West,  "in  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society,  Proceedings ,  1911,  p.  68. 
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He  bitterly  assailed  Love  joy,  his  colleague  from  Illinois,  who  pro- 
posed to  preserve  the  Union  "by  enforcing  the  laws  and  hanging 
traitors .nl 

Logan  was  not  quite  clear  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures which  the  federal  government  ought  to  adopt.     He  denied  the 
right  of  secession  and  also,  in  effect,  the  right  of  coercion.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  under  the  United  States  government,  the  laws 
might  be  enforced  only  by  the  civil  authority,  with  the  military 
acting  as  a  posse  comitatus «     Where  no  civil  authority  existed  to 
enforce  the  law,  as  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  certain  of  the  south 
ern  states,  he  was  not  clear  what  course  ought  to  be  followed.  Com- 
promise was  the  keynote  of  Logan's  speech  and  he  declared  himself 
opposed  to  war  until  all  peaceable  means  should  have  failed.  Even 
then,  only  in  order  to  repel  assaults  upon  the  property,  flag,  or 
honor  of  the  country  ought  it  to  be  resorted  to.     He  urged  men  to 
lay  aside  their  party  prejudices  in  the  crisis,  appealing  of  course 
to  the    Republicans  in  that  respect.     He  declared  himself  willing  to 
accede  to  any  of  the  compromise  measures  that  had  been  presented  to 
solve  the  difficulties  between  North  and  South. 

Satisfactory  information  regarding  Logan's  activities  during 
the  first  months  of  1861  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  his  sympathetic 
biographers  have  been  rather  vague  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject 
He  was  in  Williamson  County  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  when 
the  excitement  was  at  its  height  and  he  appears  to  have  warned  the 

^■The  entire  speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe, 
36  Congress,  2  Session,  appendix,  178-181. 
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people  against  taking  any  treasonable  steps  against  the  government. 
He  did  not,  however,  openly  declare  himself,  and  his  constituents 
were  left  in  ignorance  as  to  what  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  It 
is  said  that  he  at  this  time  declared  that  if  the  war  were  prosecut- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Negroes,  he  would  fight  against 
the  North;  and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  take  up  arms 
against  the  South  except  in  defense  of  the  government.^"    Mrs.  Logan 
asserts  the  reason  for  his  silence  to  have  been  the  fear  that  an 
abrupt  declaration  on  his  part  would  alienate  the  people  from  the 
Union  cause. ^ 

When  Logan  returned  to  Washington  to  attend  the  special  sessior 
of  Congress  which  Lincoln  had  called  to  meet  on  July  4,  his  constitu- 
ents were  still  uncertain  as  to  his  position.     A  newspaper  editorial 
of  the  time  indicates  the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  people;     it  appears 
under  the  suggestive  heading,  "Egypt  Speaks  for  the  Union.  What 
Position  Does  John  Logan  Occupy?"     It  contains  a  number  of  extracts 
taken  from  various  southern  Illinois  newspapers  which  reveal  the 
fact  that  a  certain  element  in  the  population  were  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  Logan's  attitude.     The  contents  of  the  editorial  are  wor- 
thy of  brief  attention.     A  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legal 
voters  of  the  Egyptian  Home  Guard  was  copied  from  the  Carbondale 
Times .     The  framers  of  these  resolutions  had  previously  been  warm 
supporters  of  Logan,  but  they  declared  that  his  course  had  been  such 
as  to  call  forth  the  censure  of  all  Union  loving  men  and  requested 

^rwin,  History  of  Williamson  County,  261,  262. 
2 

Mrs.  Logan,  Reminiscences ,  89-91. 
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that  he  resign  from  Congress.     The  Shawnee town  Mercury  was  quoted  as 
asking:   "Where  is  our  Congressman,  John  A.  Logan?"     The  clipping 
went  on  to  declare  that  the  time  for  neutrality  had  passed,  saying: 
" Our  Representative  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  his  constituents 
by  making  known  to  them  his  position,  in  this  hour  of  his  country's 
peril."     The  Saline  County  Chronicle  renewed  the  inquiry.  Finally 
a  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  was  reported  to  have 
made  the  assertion  that  Logan,  along  with  several  others,  was  impli- 
cated in  a  plot  to  separate  southern  Illinois  from  the  remainder  of 
the  state.     Such  were  the  doubts  and  queries  of  a  great  many  people 
of  southern  Illinois.'*"    There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Logan  ever 
entertained  any  idea  of  secession.     A  correspondent  of  the  State 
Journal ,  writing  from  Cairo  on  June  23,  said:   "Have  you  seen  the 
card  of  the  Hon.  John  Logan?     I  am  no  very  special  admirer  of  that 
gentleman,  having  in  July  last  had  quite  a  muss  with  him,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  this  city;  but  I  must  say  that  in  my  judgment  he 
has  been  grossly  misrepresented.     John  Logan  is  not,  and  never  was 
a  secessionist.     I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  is  a  Union  man,  ar,  d 
I  hope  never  shall  be  guilty  of  the  baseness  of  traducing  a  man  in 
his  political  career,  because  I  have  had  a  private  difficulty  with 
him."2    Logan  probably  confided  in  his  close  political  friends'  some 
time  before  he  announced  his  position  publicly.     One  account  has  it 
that  Logan  met  with  these  friends  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and 

%lagg  Scrapbook .     Neither  the  exact  date  of  the  clipping  nor 
the  newspaper  from  which  it  has  been  cut  can  be  determined.     It  was 
probably  printed  about  the  middle  of  June,  certainly  later     than  the 
seventh.     It  contains  extracts  from  various  southern  Illinois  papers 
referred  to  in  the  text . 
2 

Weekly  State  Journal r June  26,  1861. 
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that  the  four  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the  Union. 

He  appears  to  have  returned  to  Congress  in  July,  hoping  that 
a  compromise  might  yet  be  arranged.    While  on  a  speech-making  tour 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  declared  that  he  and  others  who  de- 
sired to  see  a  compromise  arranged,  met  secretly  and  decided  to  send 
Congressman  May  of  Baltimore  to  Richmond  in  order  to  find  out  wheth- 
er the  Confederates  would  entertain,  accept,  or  offer  any  compromise 
These  overtures  were  flatly  refused.     Logan  returned  to  southern 
Illinois  in  August,  firmly  convinced,  apparently,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  to  bring  about  peace .2    Upon  arriving  home,  he  delivered  a 
speech  which  contained  his  long  awaited  announcement;  he  declared 
himself  for  the  Union  and  for  war.     At  the  close  of  the  speech,  he 
called  for  volunteers  to  join  with  him  in  taking  up  arms  for  the 
Union  cause,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  men  responded. 

Logan  spent  some  time  traversing  southern  Illinois,  calling 

for  more  volunteers  and  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  his 

4 

patriotic  speeches  .      Henceforth  there  was  no  room  for  any  doubt 
regarding  his  loyalty  and  he  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  future  events,  both  military  and  political.     His  influence  un- 
questionably helped  to  win  the  people  of  southern  Illinois  to  the 
Union  cause.     It  would  have  been  of  much  greater  value,  however,  had 

1-Erwin,  History  of  Williamson  County,  264. 
2Weekly  State  Journal,  October  16,  1861. 

3Mrs .  Logan,  Reminiscences ,  98,  99.     The  tensity  of  the  situa- 
tion existing  in  southern  Illinois  is  well  described  by  the  author. 

4Weekly  State  Journal,  August  28,  1661. 
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he  not  delayed  so  long  in  declaring  himself.     For  weeks,  during  the 
most  critical  time  of  all,  he  remained  silent,  while  his  constitu- 
ents were  anxiously  wondering  what  stand  he  would  take,  some  even 
going  so  far  as  to  pronounce  him  disloyal.     It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  just  what  change  of  political  ideas  he  underwent  during  this 
time.     Personal  papers  relating  to  his  activities  during  this  period 
have  not  been  made  public,  and  hence  no  final  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.     There  is  this  to  be  said  in  Logan's  favor:  after  he  decided 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the    Union,  he  threw  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  the  cause  and  struggled  as  hard  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms  as  he  had  previously  to  secure  peace  through 
compromise . 
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CHAPTER  III 
The  "Egyptian  Constitution" 

The  voters  of  Illinois  decided  by  a  large  majority  in  1860  in 
favor  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention.    Accordingly,  the 
legislature  which  met  in  January  of  1861  enacted  a  bill  providing 
for  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  and  on  January  31,  it 
became  a  law.     The  act  provided  that  the  convention  should  meet  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1862,  and  that  an  election  of  delegates 
should  be  held  in  the  preceding  November.     The  seventy-five  delegates 
elected  to  the  convention  were  to  be  chosen  by  districts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  representatives  in  the  legislature  ."^ 

There  was  a  feeling  at  the  time  when  the  agitation  for  a  new 
constitution  was  begun  that  the  old  frame  of  government,  drawn  up 
in  1848,  had  been  outgrown.     Hence  the  proposal  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution was  not,  in  its  inception,  primarily  of  a  political  nature. 
Between  the  passing  of  the  convention  bill  and  the  date  set  for  the 
election  of  delegates,  civil  war  broke  out  and  the  whole  situation 
was  altered.     Politics  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  conven- 
tion itself  and  was  the  decisive  factor  in  bringing  about  the  defeat 
of  the  new  instrument  drawn  up  in  1862.     The  history  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1862  has  already  been  well  told,2and  does  not  need  repeating 

1 

Public  Laws  of  Illinois,  1861,  pp.  84-87. 

2 

Dickerson,  The  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862. 
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at  this  point;   some  attention,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  its 
political  aspects. 

The  outburst  of  patriotism  and  military  enthusiasm  which  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Sumter  led  to  a  feel ing  of  hope  on  the  part  of 
many  that  political  differences  might  for  the  time  be  laid  aside  in 
an  effort  to  crush  out  disunion.     There  appeared  at  first  to  be  some 
ground  for  such  a  hope.     The  'Illinois  State  Register ,   the  leading 
Democratic  organ,  came  out  strongly  for  the  Union  cause  in  an  edito- 
rial of  which  the  following  is  a  part:     "With  the  true  patriot, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinions  of  the  causes  of  the  war  with  his  coun- 
try's enemies,  he  is  for  his  country  and  his  country's  flag,  and  his 
hearty  support , morally  and  physically,  if  necessary,  should  be 
rendered  to  the  country's  cause."     The  Illinois  State  Journal ,  the 
organ  of  the  Republican  party,  praised  the  stand  taken  by  the  Regis- 
ter and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  two  newspapers  might  for  the 
present  at  any  rate  bury  the  political  hatchet. 

In  spite  of  this  momentary  display  of  loyal  enthusiasn,  however 
there  yet  remained  in  the  minds  of  many  Democrats  an  intense  feeling, 
of  hostility  toward   the  party  in  power.     The  Democrats  charged  their 
opponents  with  having  precipitated  the  strife  by  their  preaching  of 
abolition  doctrines.     It  was  no  more  than  natural  for  them,  moreover, 
to  maintain  an  attitu  !e  of  hostility  toward  the  party  in  power  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  as  victors  in  the  past  election,  they  had 
fallen  heir  to  the  political  spoils  of  the  nation.     Party  feeling 
was  by  no  means  dead,  and  simply  awaited  an  opportunity  to  display 

Weekly  State  Journal,  April  17,  1861. 
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itself.     The  Republican  leaders  urged  repeatedly  a  laying  aside  of 
party,  the  inference  being,  presumably,  that  the  Democrats  were  to 
lay  aside  their  party  prejudices  and  join  the  Republicans  in  an 
effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion.     The  Democratic  leaders,  on  the 
other  hand,  chafed  under  Republican  domination  and  warned  their  fol- 
lowers to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  wiles  of  the  party  in  power. 
There  arose  in  1861,  however,  a  movement  headed  by  men  who  called 
themselves  Union  Democrats,  whose  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  save  the  Union, 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  their  party  allegiance.     It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the  extent  and 
organization  of  the  movement  during  this  early  period. 

The  opening  events  of  the  war  naturally  absorbed  the  greater 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Illinois  during  the  summer 
of  1861  and  there  was  consequently  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  approach 
ing  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention.    Democratic  newspapers 
deplored  this  spirit  of  indifference  #and  urged  all  good  party  men 
to  look  to  their  organization  and  nominate  Democratic  candidates  to 
run  for  the  convention. ^    Republicans  quoted  the  memorable  speech  of 
Douglas  before  the  legislature  in  which  he  urged  his  followers  to 
lay  aside  party  prejudice.     The  Democrats  sneered  at  this  alleged 
effort  of  their  opponents  to  persuade  them  to  renounce  their  princi- 
pies  for  the  benefit  of  Republicanism. 

The  election  was  held  November  5  and  the  vote  throughout  the 

iQuincy  Herald,  quoted  in  Daily  State  Register,  July  20,  1861; 
Daily  State  Register,  July  27,  1861. 

2Ibid.,  August  20,  1861. 
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the  state  was  relatively  light.     In  the  first  district,  for  example, 

including  Alexander,  Union,  and  Pulaski  counties  in  the  extreme 

southern  end  of  the  state,  2,855  votes  were  cast,  as  compared  with 

4,002  for  president  the  year  before.     The  situation  in  the  remainder 

of  southern  Illinois  was  very  similar.     Randolph  County  cast  3,276 

votes  in  1860  and  2,667  in  1861;   in  the  fourth  district,  including 

Gallatin  and  Saline  counties  the  vote  in  1861  was  2,038,  as  against 
1 

2,908  in  1860. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Democrats. 
Of  the  seventy-five  delegates  elected  to  the  convention,  twenty  were 
Republicans,  forty-five  Democrats,  and  ten  Union  Democrats.     Of  the 
entire  southern  Illinois  delegation,  there  were  but  three  men  who 
were  not  regular  Democrats.     St.  Clair  County  returned  one  Republi- 
can and  one  Union  Democrat;  Randolph  County  elected  John  A.  Wilson, 
a  Union  Democrat,  who  resigned  on  December  7,  however,  his  place 
being  filled  by  Daniel  Reily,  a  Democrat.     The  central  and  particu- 
larly the  western  part  of  the  state  was  also  nearly  solidly  Demo- 
cratic . 

The  list  of  delegates  from  southern  Illinois  includes  the  names 
of  some  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  convention.     William  A.  Hac- 
ker, Samuel  A.  Buckmaster,  of  Madison  County,  H.  K.  S.  Omelveny,  and 
William  J.  Allen  were  all  conspicuous  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention and  may  be  numbered  among  the  Democratic  leaders,  all  being 
of  a  distinctly  radical  turn.     Both  Hacker  and  Allen  had  previously 
served  in  the  Illinois  legislature.     James  B.  Underwood,  delegate 


1 
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from  St.  Clair  County,  was  a  prominent  leader  on  the  Republican  side. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  political  views  of  the 
southern  Illinois  delegation,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  representative 
of  those  of  a  majority  of  Democrats  throughout  the  state.     The  Demo- 
crats tended  in  the  course  of  events  to  arrange  themselves  into  two 
groups,  the  one  radical,  and  the  other  rather  conservative,  to  the 
former  of  which  belonged  most  of  the  delegates  from  southern  Illi- 
nois.    The  radical  Democrats  were  greatly  in  the  majority  and,  as 
their  leaders  were  to  a  large  extent  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  that  section  dominated  the 
convention.     The  organization  of  the  convention  would  seem  to  bear 
out  this  statement.     James  A.  Hacker,  of  Union  County,  was  nominated 
for  president  in  the  Democratic  caucus  and  was  of  course  easily 
elected . 

The  partisanship  of  the  various  members  of  the  convention  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  display  itself  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings. A  number  of  matters  came  up  for  consideration  which  involved 
broad  issues  connected  with  state  and  national  politics.  Among  the 
questions  concerning  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  political  dis- 
cussion were  those  relating  to  the  Negro  in  Illinois,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  state,  and  the  bill  of  rights. 

The  Negro  question  was  a  live  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state.     They  had  an  intense  dislike  for 
the  free  Negro  and  wished  to  exclude  him  from  their  midst  so  far  as 

^Dickerson,  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  pp.  8,  9. 
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possible.     As  a  result,  the  delegates  in  the  convention  representing 
that  section  of  the  state  made  an  effort  to  have  antinegro  provisions 
inserted  in  the  constitution.     These  men  in  all  probability  had  a 
strong  personal  desire  to  see  some  action  taken  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  which  loomed  so  large  in  the  minds  of  their  constituents; 
but  there  was  likewise  a  political  aspect  to  the  question.     It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  was  some  hope  at  first  that  the  in- 
sertion of  an  antinegro  clause  in  the  new  constitution  would  serve 
to  win  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  might  have  op- 
posed the  document  as  a  whole.     It  was  afterwards  decided,  however, 
that  the  Negro  article  should  be  voted  upon  separately;  as  a  result 
this  particular  provision  did  not  in  the  end  influence  the  vote 
upon  the  constitution  as  a  whole,  as  was  probably  at  first  hoped. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  bearing  upon  this  subject  were  much 
more  radical  than  the  measures  finally  adopted  by  the  convention. 
Bartley,  of  Gallatin  County,  introduced  a  resolution  proposing  that 
a  clause  be  enacted  "authorizing  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  with 

1 

such  penalties  as  will  remove  a.11  Africans  from  the  state  of  Illinois 
This w  as  on  January  11,  and  again  on  February  5,  he  introduced  an- 
other  resolution  of  a  similar  tenor.      Leith,  the  delegate  from 
Effingham  County,  inquired  into  the  expediency  of  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting  the  transfer  of  real  estate  to  any  Negro.      The  southern 
Illinois  delegates  desired  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave 


'Convention  Journal,  38. 
2Ibid. ,  266. 
3Ibid.  ,  58. 
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laws  and  Omelveny  favored  the  introduction  of  a  clause  which  should 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  all  legislation 
necessary  to  that  end.''" 

The  article  finally  adopted  by  the  convention  was  more  con- 
servative in  tone.     According  to  its  provisions,  Negroes  were  not 
to  migrate  to  or  settle  within  the  state  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  nor  were  those  already  living  within  the  state  to  have 
the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office.     There  was  a  third  provision  autho- 
rizing the  legislature  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  the  enforcement 

2 

of  these  regulations.      The  three  sections  of  the  article  were  to 
be  voted  upon  separately  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  convention  have  been  accused  of 
an  attempt  to  gerrymander  the  state,  and  the  charge  appears  to  be 
well  founded.     Some  of  them  in  fact  admitted  at  the  time  that  they 
were  working  in  the  interests  of  their  party  in  reapportioning  the 
state  for  legislative  and  congressional  purposes.     Hacker  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  in  this  connection:   "So  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  an 
individual  member  of  this  Convention  and  a  Democrat  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  go  for  any  proposition  which 
will  make,  in  any  contingency,  the  next  assembly  doubtful."  The 
addition  of  Clinton  to  Washington  and  St.  Clair  counties  was  proposed 
in  making  the  senatorial  reapportionment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
district  including  these  three  counties  would  thereby  be  rendered 

•^Convention  Journal,  618. 
2 Ibid.,  1098. 
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safely  Democratic.     A  contemporary  newspaper  in  criticising  the  pro- 
posed legislative  reapportionment  pointed  to  the  fact  that  seven 
Republican  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  were  allowed  seven 
representatives,  while  ten  "Egyptian"  counties,  with  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  were  to  have  ten.     Six  of 
these  ten  counties  were  in  the  section  which  has  been  designated 
"southern  Illinois,"  the  others  of  course  being  adjacent.^-    There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  Democrats  sought  to  reapportion  the  state 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  election  of  a  majority  of  their  own 
candidates  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  Congress. 

In  connection  with  the  attempts  at  compromise  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Congress  had  adopted  a  joint  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  no  amendment  should  ever  be  made  authorizing  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  any  state.     By  1862,  the  conditions  which  had 
called  forth  this  proposal  had  changed,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact, 
Hacker  introduced  an  ordinance  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment,  an 
act  which  it  was  by  no  means  clear  the  convention  had  a  right  to  per- 
form.    Certain  of  the  southern  Illinois  delegates  were  doubtful  about 

so  radical  a  procedure,  but  the  ordinance  was  passed  in  spite  of  the 

2 

most  vigorous  opposition.     Bartley  was  of  those  who  voted  against  it. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  saw  fit  to  concern  them- 
selves with  matters  relating  to  national  policy.     The  so  called 

^D  i  c  ke  r s  on ,  Constitutional  C onveiit i on_jof__  1862  ,  p .  46  . 

Convention  Journal,  358,  413,  414,  451.     This  proposed  thirteen- 
th amendment  was  again  ratified  by  the  next  General  Assembly.  (Pub- 
lic Laws,  1863,  p.  41.)  This  wou] d  indicate  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  doubted  the  validity  of  its  ratification  by  the  convention. 
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arbitrary  arrests  of  the  federal  government  were  the  subject  of  much 
adverse  criticism.     Omelveny  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  governor  for  information  with  regard  to  arbitrary  arrests,  while 
Hacker  endeavored  to  secure  an  expression  from  the  convention  hostile 
to  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  within  the  state. ^ 
Omelveny  also  took  occasion  to  introduce  various  resolutions  setting 
forth  his  views  with  regard  to  certain  questions  of  national  policy, 
most  of  which  v/ere  merely  veiled  criticisms  of  the  administration.^ 

While  the  convention  was  still  in  progress,  certain  Republican 
newspapers  openly  charged  that  the  body  contained  many  men  who  were 
disloyal  to  the  Union.     It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  articles 
that  certain  of  the  delegates  from  Egypt  were  suspected  of  being 
secessionists.     There  was  even  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  majority  of 

3 

the  convention  were  members  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  these  charges,  which  were 
finally  reported  to  be  without  foundation.     The  newspaper  accounts 
were  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  as  the  United  States  marshal  for 
the  district  of  southern  Illinois,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  sus- 
pected persons,  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  convention.^     "Disloyalty,"  however,  is  a  relative 
term.     There  were  many  Democrats  in  the  convention  who  were  bitterly 

3-Convent ion  Journal ,  36. 
Slbid.  ,  72,  73,  407. 

3The  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  disloyal  character  which  made  its  appearance  in  Illinois 
in  1861. 

4lbid.,  410,  943. 
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opposed  to  the  Republican  administration  and  its  conduct  of  the  war 
and  their  actions  at  times  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  being 
disloyal.     The  Democrats  did  not  all  hold  the  same  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  however.     Morgan,  of  Monroe  County, 
left  the  convention  and  entered  the  army;  but  William  J.  Allen,  an- 
other delegate  from  southern  Illinois,  was  from  the  first  suspected 
of  lukewarmness  in  the  Union  cause  and  in  August  of  1862  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  treason.     The  charge  was  never  sustained,  how- 
ever ,^ 

June  17  was  the  day  set  for  submitting  the  new  instrument  to 
a  vote  of  the  people.     The  convention  adjourned  on  March  22,  and 
a  bitter  political  struggle  ensued.     The  Republicans  were  practically 
a  unit  in  their  opposition  to  the  constitution.     They  attacked  bitter 
ly  the  new  apportionment  of  the  state  as  it  seemed  to  deliver  Illi- 
nois completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.     Republican  journals 
denounced  the  document  as  an  "Egyptian  swindle"  and  a  "cunning  Egyp- 
tian Democratic  contrivance."     Egypt  was  apparently  regarded  as  the 

stronghold  of  the  Democracy,  as  the  terms  "Egyptian"  and  "Democratic" 

2 

were  used  synonymously.      The  radical  delegates  of  southern  Illinois 
did  play  an  important  part  in  framing  the  constitution  of  1862,  but 
they  were  ably  seconded  by  their  brethren  from  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  state.     Not  all  the  Democrats,  however,  supported  the 
constitution  as  submitted  by  the  convention.     The  division  of  the 
party  into  radicals  and  conservatives  was  becoming  more  and  more 

1  Daily  State  Register,  August  18,  1862. 
2 

Weekly  State  Journal,  April  9,  16,  1862. 
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marked,  although  the  former  were  still  greatly  in  the  majority,  and 

many  of  the  conservatives  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

1 

Notable  among  them  was  Milton  Bartley,  a  delegate  from  Gallatin  and 
Saline  counties,  who  opposed  some  of  the  radical  measures  brought 
before  the  convention  and  worked  to  defeat  the  constitution  at  the 
polls . 

Both  sides  were  confident  of  success  in  the  election  and  both 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  insure  success.     Immediately  after 
the  election,  each  claimed  the  victory,  but  as  the  returns  continued 
to  c ;me  in,  it  was  apparent  that  the  constitution  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.     Most  of  the  southern  counties  gave  large  majorities  for 
the  new  constitution,  but  St.  Clair,  'Washington,  Perry,  Pope,  and 
Edwards  voted  against  the  instrument  as  a  whole.     These  same  counties 
it  should  be  noted,  likewise  voted  against  the  article  dealing  with 
congressional  reapportionment,  which  was  submitted  separately.  Union, 
Hamilton,  and  Johnson  returned  the  largest  majorities,  proportional- 
ly, in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  any  counties  in  the  state.  The 
whole  of  southern  Illinois  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
three  sections  of  the  article  dealing  with  Negroes  and  mulattoes. 
Even  those  counties  which  had  rejected  the  constitution  as  a  whole 
supported  this  article,  the  vote  in  many  being  practically  unanimous. 
It  was  very  apparent  that  the  pepple  of  southern  Illinois  did  not 
want  the  free  Negro  in  their  midst.     Generally  speaking,  the  central 
part  of  the  state  likewise  voted  in  favor  of  the  article,  although 
the  majorities  were  not  so  large  as  in  southern  Illinois. 

"'"Dickerson Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  p .  21. 

2 

Manuscript  Returns. 
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The  rejection  of  the  constitution  was  a  distinct  rebuke  to  the 
Democrats.     Even  in  southern  Illinois,  the  stronghold  of  the  Democra 
cy  of  the  state,  there  appeared  at  this  time  traces  of  that  breaking 
away  from  party  affiliations  which  characterized  the  Union  party 
movement  two  years  later. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Democratic  Reaction 

The  division  which  began  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  1861  was  due  to  the  natural-born  conservatism  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  unwilling  to  put  party  above  Union.  These 
men,  who  called  themselves  Union  Democrats,  expressed  a  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  the  administration  in  an  effort  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  a  nominal  party  allegi- 
ance.   As  time  went  on  the  regular  Democrats  became  more  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  the  war  and  the  breach  between  the  two  factions 
became  wider.     The  Union  movement  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  on  the 
increase  and  the  vote  on  the  constitution  of  1862  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  popular  feeling  of 
opposition  to  Democratic  radicalism  in  Illinois.     In  the  latter  part 
of  1862,  however,  a  combination  of  circumstances  brought  about  a 
reaction  against  the  Union  movement  which  had  begun  to  make  headway 
in  southern  Illinois  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  state.     A  Demo- 
cratic landslide  swept  over  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1862  and  the 
element  supporting  the  administration  seemed  for  the  time  being  to 
have  been  completely  overwhelmed.     The  mass  of  the  voters  of  southern 
Illinois  were  easily  swept  along  by  the  current  of  reaction  which 
set  in  at  this  time;  but  the  really  essential  element  of  Unionism 
remained.     A  group  of  clear-headed,  loyal  Democrats  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  radical  movement.     These  men  were  ultimately  of  great 
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value  to  the  Union  cause  as  they  formed  a  nucleus  for  future  growth. 
The  Union  movement,  then,  was  obscured  by  the  Democratic  landslide 
of  1S62  but  it  was  not  obliterated. 

Two  Democrats  who  opposed  the  radical  wing  of  the  party  in 
southern  Illinois  at  this  time  were  A.  J.  Kuykendall  and  Milton 
Bartley.     Kuykendall  had  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1861  and 
had  at  first  denounced  the  Republicans  in  rather  vigorous  terms;  but 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  offered 
their  services  to  help  put  down  the  rebellion. He  entered  the  army 
in  August  of  1861,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.     Bartley,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  was  one  of  those  conservative  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention  who  opposed  the  instrument  which  was  final- 
ly drawn  up. 

When  Democratic  opposition  to  the  administration  was  beginning 
to  assume  a  formidable  aspect,  Kuykendall  formally  declared  his 
position  in  a  letter  to  the  Vienna  Courier  which  appeared  on  August 
22,  1862:     "I  shall,  therefore,  during  the  rebellion  ignore  all  polit 
ical  parties  and  be  a  patriot,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
to  the  end  that  the  Constitution  may  be  maintained,  the  laws  enforced 
and  our  national  flag  respected  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
And, for  this  purpose,  I  am  willing  to  act  with  Democrats,  old-line 
Whigs,  and  with  Republicans;  nor,  should  it  be  necessary,  would  I 
hesitate  to  accept,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  aid  of  Sambo  and  aboli- 
tionists."2   He  urged  the  Democrats  not  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 

"^Biographical  Review  of  Johnson,  Massac,  Pope,  and  Hardin  Coun- 
ties ,  179,  180. 

p 

Quoted  in  Daily  State  Journal,  August  23,  1862. 
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weaken  the  country  in  its  hour  of  peril  and  opposed  the  calling  of 
a  Democratic  convention  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  used  for  partisan  purposes.     This  statement  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing in  view  of  Kuykendall's  similar  denunciation  of  Republican  par- 
tisanship in  1861.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he  was 
at  this  time  still  a  Democrat,  though  an  exceedingly  independent  one. 

The  Illinois  State  Register  of  September  23,  1862  took  notice 
of  the  disaffection  of  Kuykendall  and  Bartley  and  indulged  in  some 
sarcastic  reflections  regarding  the  independent  attitude  assumed  by 
the  two  men.     Kuykendall's  final  declaration  in  the  Vienna  Courier 
was  referred  to  as  his  "first  sign"  and  the  Register  attributed  the 
action  of  the  two  men  to  a  desire  for  off ice. ^    Bartley  was,  in  fact, 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1862  against  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee,  but  the  accusation  of  the  Register  was  after  all  hardly  jus- 
tified.    These  two  men  were  typical  of  those  Democrats  of  southern 
Illinois  who  remained  loyal  to  their  Union  principles  in  spite  of 
the  radical  triumph  of  1862,  when  a  large  part  of  their  following 
deserted . 

The  Democratic  inundation  in  Illinois  which  has  been  referred 
to  was  due  to  several  causes.  There  were  various  phases  of  the  war 
policy  of  the  administration  which  were  well  calculated  to  arouse 

opposition,  particularly  in  southern  Illinois.     In  the  first  placg 

2 

many  people  were  beginning  to  regard  the  war  as  a  failure.  Inasmuch 

as  the  Democrats  were  accustomed  to  blame  the  administration  for 

^aily  State  Register,  September  23,  1662. 
^Rhodes ,  History  of  the  United  States,  iv,  218. 
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bringing  on  the  struggle,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
manifest  considerable  opposition  toward  the  so  called  coercive  poli- 
cy when  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  failure.     It  was  true  that  little 
had  apparently  been  accomplished  toward  the  suppressing  of  the  rebel- 
lion.    The  army  in  the  West  had  won  some  brilliant  victories,  but  the 
situation  in  the  East  was  discouraging  and  the  capture  of  Richmond 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

This  alleged  failure  of  the  war  was  not  only  a  direct  cause  of 
much  opposition  to  the  administration  in  southern  Illinois  but  led 
also  indirectly  to  another  cause  which  was  extremely  irritating  to 
many.     The  disaffected  element  was  encouraged  by  the  apparent  failurej 
of  the  administration  to  give  voice  to  disloyal  opinions  with  the 
result  that  many  arbitrary  arrests  were  made.     These  arrests  aroused 
a  storm  of  hostile  criticism  and  were  a  potent  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  Democratic  reaction;  for  the  charge  was  made  that  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  had  been  abolished 

D.  L.  Phillips,  United  States  marshal     for  the  district  of 
southern  Illinois  made  a  report  on  February  23,  1862,  recommending 
the  arrest  of  certain  persons  in  Williamson,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson 
counties.     The  marshal  summed  up  the  situation  when  he  said:  "There 
can  be  no  peace  in  that  country  while  these  men  remain  at  large.  ... 
The  others  although  dangerous  and  noisy  men  may  on  account  of  our 
late  brilliant  victories  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  keep 
quiet.     The  persons  whose  arrest  I  recommend  will  not."       James  D. 

Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  iv,  228,  229. 
2 

Official  '.'Jar  Records,  serial  no.  115,  p.  241.     D.  L.  Phillips 
to  P.  W.  Seward. 
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Pulley's  name  was  in  the  list  submitted  at  this  time.     He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Johnson  County  in  1861.     On  Febru- 
ary 27,  four  days  after  the  report  was  made,  the  adjutant  general 

of  Illinois  ordered  that  the  men  charged  with  treasonable  utterances 

1 

be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York  harbor. 
Several  more  were  arrested  in  southern  Illinois  during  the  month  of 
August,  among  them  being  W.  J.  Allen,  congressman  from  the  ninth 
district.*"     Allen's  loyalty  had  been  of  a  rather  questionable  char- 
acter from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  when  it  was  rumored  that 
he  was  trying  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  southern  Illinois. 
Democratic  leaders  did  not  fail  to  make  political  capital  of  these 
arrests;  and  this  was  no  difficult  task  among  people  so  jealous  of 
their  personal  liberties  as  those  of  southern  Illinois.     No  doubt 
the  policy  of  the  administration  was  necessary  to  suppress  treason 
in  the  North,  but  it  certainly  contributed  to  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion which  led  to  Democratic  victories  in  a  number  of  states. 

The  most  important  political  factor  in  southern  Illinois  in 
the  fall  of  1862  was  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  question  by  the  ad- 
ministration.   A  bill  passed  Congress  on  April  16,  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Lincoln,  in  his 
message  of  March  6,  recommended  that  the  government  give  financial 
aid  to  any  state  desiring  to  emancipate  its  slaves.     These  measures 
were  followed  in  July  by  the  passage  of  Trumbull's  confiscation  bill 
which  declared  free  all  Negroes  of  disloyal  masters  coming  within 

Official  V>far  Records,  serial  no.  115,  p.  249. 

Marshall,  The  American Bast ile ,  175,  266,  294,  387,  449,  538, 
580;  Daily  State  Register,  August  18,  1862. 
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the  Union  lines.     Lincoln's  preliminary  emancipation  proclamation 
was  issued  on  September  23,  and  came  as  a  fitting  climax  to  the  ser- 
ies  of  measures  already  enumerated.      All  these  acts  of  the  adminis- 
tration dealing  with  the  problem  of  slavery  were  intensely  distaste- 
ful to  the  people  of  southern  Illinois.     A  large  number  who  ,\ere  in 
favor  of  a  war  to  put  down  rebellion  were  bitterly  opposed  to  eman- 
cipation and  protested  against  any  plan  of  taxation  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  slave  owners  who  wished  to  free  their  Negroes.  Here 
was  just  the  opportunity  the  radicals  had  been  awaiting.     They  sought 
to  convince  the  people  that  Lincoln  was  waging  war  upon  the  South, 
not  to  preserve  the  Union  but  to  abolish  slavery;  and  they  were  only 
too  successful.     The.  enlistment  of  Negroes  as  troops  in  the  Union 
army  had  been  suggested  at  various  times  and  this  was  another  sore 
point  with  the  people  of  southern  Illinois,  who  felt  that  any  asso- 
ciation of  Negroes  with  the  whites  on  such  terms  would  be  degrading 
to  the  latter.2 

Southern  Illinoisians  were  vitally  concerned  with  one  phase 
of  the  Negro  question  and  in  a  very  practical  way.     Following  Trum- 
bull's confiscation  act,  large  numbers  of  contraband  Negroes  took 
refuge  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  state.     Destitute  and 
helpless,  they  had  to  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense.     The  peo- 
ple of  that  section  had  absolutely  no  personal  liking  for  the  Negro; 
they  did  not  want  him  in  their  midst.     The  sentiment  of  the  state 
had  long  been  opposed  to  Negro  immigration  of  any  sort,  a  prohibi- 

^osmer,  The  Appeal  to  Arms,  204-215. 
2Daily  State  Register,  August  6,  1862. 
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tory  law  having  been  enacted  in  1853  in  accordance  with  a  provision 
of  the  constitution  of  1848.     Many  of  the  people,  with  their  strong 
southern  point  of  view,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
slavery  was  the  natural  and  proper  condition  of  the  Negro.  Hence 
when  droves  of  Negroes ,  freed  from  their  southern  masters  by  the 
exigencies  of  war,  came  flocking  into  their  midst,  the  people  were 
simply  maddened.     They  disliked  the  Negroes  not  only  personally,  but 
they  feared  their  competition  in  labor.     A  mass  meeting  held  at 
Harrisburg  in  Saline  County  on  October  23  to  consider  the  matter 
adopted  resolutions  demanding  the  removal  of  contraband  Negroes  from 
the  county.    W.  J.  Allen  and  other  leading  Democrats  instigated  the 
movement  as  they  desired  to  make  the  question  of  Negro  immigration 
an  issue  in  the  coming  elections.^     The  popular  view  with  regard  to 
the  whole  matter  was  expounded  by  Allen  in  a  speech  in  Congress, 
December  23,  1862.     He  insisted  that  the  people  living  in  the  section 
which  he  represented  were  determined  not  to  have  Negroes  as  neighbors, 
associates,  or  slaves.     Five  thousand  Negroes,  he  declared,  had  been 
brought  into  Illinois,  and  his  constituents  did  not  propose  to  com- 
pete  with  "stolen  slaves.'       At  the  top  of  one  of  the  Democratic 
ballots  used  in  a  county  of  the  twelfth  congressional  district  appear- 
ed the  slogan:   "No  More  Negroes  In  Illinois l"^    The  policy  of  the 
administration  with  regard  to  the  Negro  was  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  political  situation  which  existed  in 

Sii story  of  Gallatin,  Saline,  Rami 1 ton,  Franklin  and  Williamson 
Counties ,  170,  171. 

2  i 
Congressional  Olobe,  37  Congress,  2  Session,  pt .  1,  pp.  181-183 

^Flagg  Scrapbook . 
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southern  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

The  political  developments  in  Illinois  during  this  period  of 
reaction  are  closely  related  to  those  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Clement  L.  Val] andigham ,  representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  was 
the  leader  of  the  general  Democratic  movement  in  opposition  to  the 
administration.     His  famous  "Address"  embodying  a  declaration  of  his 
political  principles,  appeared  on  May  8  and  was  signed  by  thirteen 
Democratic  congressmen  including  William  Richardson,  A.  L.  Knapp, 
and  James  C.  Robinson  of  Illinois.     The  two  most  southernmost  Illi- 
nois districts  were  at  this  time  unrepresented.     Logan,  formerly 
representative  from  the  ninth  district,  had  resigned  in  April,  and 
his  successor,  W.  J.  Allen,  was  not  elected  until  June.     Philip  B. 
Fouke  was  in  the  army,  so  the  eighth  district  was  also  left  unrepre- 
sented.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  neither  Fouke  nor 
Logan  would  have  set  his  hand  to  the  document  had  they  been  in  Con- 
gress; Allen  probably  would  have  done  so,  however,  as  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  most  radical  sort.     VaJ landigham1 s     "Address"  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  Democratic  campaign  of  1862.     It  urged  first  of 
all  the  necessity  for  reorganizing  the  party.     The  immediate  object 
to  be  sought  was  "to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  to 
restore  the  Union  as  it  was."     By  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  Vallan- 
digham  meant  a  crushing  out  of  sectionalism  in  the  North  as  well  as 
South.     Interference  with  the  institutions  of  any  state  was  denounced 
as  well  as  every  form  of  federal  usurpation.     The  signers  furthermore 
expressed  a  desire  that  some  form  of  compromise  be  arranged  between 
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the  warring  sections. 

Vallandigham' s  address  had  hardly  a  word  to  say  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  although  the  Democratic  party  claimed  to  be 
opposed  to  secession  and  in  favor  of  any  means  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  Union,   so  long  as  it  did  not  involve  the 
coercion  of  a  southern  state.     The  general  attitude  of  the  Democrats 
or  Copperheads,  as  they  were  now  almost  universally  called  by  the 
opposition,  led  the  South  to  hope  that  victory  might  be  achieved  as 
the  result  of  a  divided  North.     The  governor  of  Virginia  is  reported 
to  have  made  the  following  statement  in  his  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  May  5:   "The  Confederate  troops  must  not  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Confederacy,  but  must  go  into  southern  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Ohio,  to  a  people  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  South,  and 
who  will  extend  to  it  aid  and  comfort.'       The  people  of  these  sec- 
tions would  probably  have  been  among  the  first  to  disclaim  any  such 
feeling  for  the  South,  but  the  actions  of  their  political  leaders 
justified  such  an  assumption  as  that  made  by  the  governor  of  Virgin- 
ia.    The  South  interpreted  hostility  toward  the  administration  as 
sympathy  for  itself.     The  leading  Democratic  journals  approved  the 
stand  taken  by  their  party  congressmen  and  it  was  openly  charged  by 
the  Republicans  that  the  Chicago  T i me s ,  the  Quincy  Herald ,  and  the 
Illinois  State  Register  were  doing  more  to  check  the  ardor  of  patrio- 
tism in  Illinois  than  all  other  influences  combined 

1New  York  Semi -Weekly  Tribune,  May  13,  1862. 
2 

Weekly  State  Journal ,  May  28,  1862. 
5Ibid.  ,  June  11,  1862. 
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The  Democratic  state  convention  was  held  at  Springfield  on 
September  16.    W.  A.  Hacker  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
as  usual,  occupying  a  place  on  the  resolutions  committee.     The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  convention  embodied  a  stinging  criticism  of 
the  administration,  as  might  have  been  expected.     On  the  whole,  they 
simply  reiterated  once  more  the  commonly  accepted  Democratic  doc- 
trines.    One  of  them,  however,  rather  ironically  called  upon  the 
Democrats  to  aid  the  president  in  his  efforts  to  resist  the  radical 
Republicans.     James  C.  Allen  of  Crawford  County  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  congressman  at  large."'' 

The  Union  convention  met  at  Springfield  a  few  days  later, 
September  30.     The  Republicans,  it  should  be  said,  had  as  early  as 
1861  adopted  the  term  "Union"   in  an  effort  to  win  over  the  Democrats 
to  the  support  of  the  administration.     The  term  as  yet  implied 
nothing  as  to    organization  but  still  the  Republicans  used  it  in 
referring  to  their  party  activities.     Seven  of  the  southern  Illinois 
counties  were  unrepresented  in  the  convention  although  that  fact  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Union  element  had  no  organization 
therein.     The  convention  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  the  policies 
of  the  administration  and  approving  the  course  of  loyal  Democrats. 
By  "loyal  Democrats"  were  meant  of  course  those  who  declared  their 
attachment  to  Union  principles.     An  event  to  which  considerable  sig- 
nificance was  attached  was  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  John  A.  Logan 
to  Hon.  0.  M,  Hatch,  secretary  of  state.     During  the  summer  of  1862, 
a  number  of  Logan's  friends  urged  him  to  run  for  congressman  at 


'Weekly  State  Journal ,  September  17,  1862. 
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large  on  the  Union  ticket.     In  this  letter  written  from  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  on  August  26,  he  declined  the  honor,  saying  that  his 
place  was  in  the  field  rather  than  in  Congress.    He  came  out  in  sup- 
port of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  denounced  the  "malignant 
treachery"  of  the  South  and  declared  that  he  cared  not  if  the  South 
were  destroyed  if  it  would  not  be  saved  by  a  restoration  of  the 
Union.     A  year  of  fighting  had  evidently  wrought  a  change  in  his 
point  of  view.    With  regard  to  his  political  position  he  said:  "I 
express  all  my  views  and  politics  when  I  assert  my  attachment  to 
the  Union."     The  whole  letter  breathed  sincerity  and  Logan  clearly 
meant  just  what  he  said  when  he  declared  that  party  politics  meant 
nothing  to  him. 

The  fight  for  Congress  was  warmly  contested  in  the  twelfth 
district  which  included  certain  southern  Illinois  counties.  The 
Democratic  congressional  convention  for  that  district  met  on  Septem- 
ber 25  at  Carlyle  in  Clinton  County.     The  gathering  endorsed  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  state  convention  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Negro  question  as  might  be  supposed  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates.     They  expressed  regret  "that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  not  met  the  expectation  of  his  ability  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  radical  abolition  element."     The  popular  opposi- 
tion to  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion:   "That  while  no  act  of  any  Administration  can  chill  the  devotion 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  we  regard 
the  late  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  freeing 


Weekly  State  Journal,  October  1,  1862. 
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the  slaves  in  certain  states  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January, 
A.D.  1863,  as  ill-timed,  unwarranted,  and  unjustifiable."  William 
R.  Morrison  was  nominated  for  Congress.^" 

Robert  Smith  was  candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district  on 
the  Union  Republican  ticket,  as  it  was  styled.  He  stated  his  position 
in  a  circular  address  to  the  voters.     There  was  apparently  some  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Democrats  with  the  action  of  the  convention 
at  Carlyle  as  Smith  stated  in  his  address  that  he  had  become  a 
candidate  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  his  friends  who  disapproved 
the  radical  attitude  of  that  body.     He  spoke  to  the  people  as  a 
Democrat  who  still  adhered  to  the  party  in  general  while  disapproving 
of  its  stand  in  the  present  instance.     While  admitting  that  some  of 
the  acts  of  the  administration  might  not  be  approved,  he  called  upon 
all  Democrats  to  support  the  president,  as  that  was  the  plain  duty 
of  every  loyal  man.     He  warned  the  radicals  that  if  they  opposed  the 
administration  and  disaster  befell  the  country,  they  might  justly 
be  held  accountable.     The  emancipation  proclamation  he  upheld  as  a 
military  necessity.     Smith  was  warned  by  the  Democrats  not  to  desert 
the  party,  but  that   did  not  deter' him  from  becoming  a  candidate  on 
the  Union  Republican  ticket.     It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in 
his  address,  the  Democratic  party  was  the  only  one  referred  to  by 
name.      Thus  there  were  in  the  twelfth  district  two  Democrats  oppos- 
ing one  another  for  Congress;  a  radical  running  as  the  regular  party 
nominee,  and  a  conservative  as  candidate  on  the  Union  Republican 
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ticket.     A  similar  situation  existed  in  the  thirteenth  district  where 

Milton  Bartley  opposed  the,  radical,  W.  J.  Allen. 

The  state  election  on  November  4  resulted  in  a  sweeping  Demo- 
five 

cratic  victory.     The  Democrats  obtained  a  majority  of  twenty^  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  and  they  likewise  gained  control 
in  the  senate.     Their  gains  in  the  legislature  were  most  marked  in 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state.     The  only  Republican 
representatives  ■  elected  in  southern  Illinois  were  the  two  from  St. 
Clair  County.     Of  the  fourteen  congressmen  elected  in  1862,  eight 
were  Democrats.     Allen  defeated  Bartley  in  the  thirteenth  district, 
and  Morrison  won  over  Smith  by  a  large  majority  in  the  twelfth."'' 
Pope  and  Edwards  counties  were  the  only  two  in  southern  Illinois 
which  returned  Union  majorities  in  the  congressional  election.  Both, 
it  will  be  remembered,  voted  against  the  constitution  of  1862.  Even 
St.  Clair  County  gave  a  majority  to  Morrison.     J.  C.  Robinson,  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  eleventh  district  defeated  his  opponent 
by  a  large  majority. 

The  election  of  1862  in  Illinois  was  a  distinct  rebuke  to  the 
Republican  administration.     The  spirit  of  opposition  which  had  been 
growing  for  the  past  few  months  resulted  in  the  temporary  triumph  of 
radicalism.     With  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  legislature,  this 
spirit  of  hostility  had  now  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to 
express  itself  in  a  practical  way. 

■^The  vote  was  as  follows:   Allen,  10,999,     Bartley,  6,854; 
Morrison,  9,497,     Smith,  4,290;     Robinson,  7,998,     Hicks,  3,410. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Radical  Democracy 

The  Democrats  were  highly  elated  at  their  victory  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  and  the  Republicans,  or  Union  men,  were  correspondingly 
depressed,  although  little  trace  of  this  feeling  of  discouragement 
can  be  detected  in  the  newspapers  which  remained  loyal  to  the  admin- 
istration.    It  was  their  duty  to  put  courage  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  struggling,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  to  restore 
the  Union.     At  the  beginning  of  1863,  the  outlook  appeared  dark  in- 
deed in  the  eyes  of  the  loyal  men  of  Illinois  as  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  North.     The  administration  had  received  a  decided  rebuke 
at  the  hands  of  the  opposition,  and  friends  of  the  rebellion,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  began  to  hope  for  its  success  as  the 
result  of  a  divided  North.     The  radical  Democrats  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  discredit  Lincoln's  war  pQlicy.     This  spirit  of 
opposition  and  criticism  manifested  itself  in  I]linois  through  the 
medium  of  such  papers  as  the  Chicago  Times ,  the  Quijicy_  Herald ,  and 
the  1 1 lino  is  State  Register .     In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the 
Jonesboro  Gazette  was  likewise  a  disseminator  of  Copperhead  doctrines 

"''The  political  situation  was  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
administration.     Charles  Sumner,  in  a  letter  written  to  Francis  Lieber 
on  January  17,  1863,  said:   "The  President  tells  me  that  he  now  fears 
'the  fire  in  the  rear ' --meaning  the  Democracy,  especially  at  the 
Northwest--more  than  our  military  chances."     Pierce,  lYemoir  and 
Letters  of  Charles  Sumner,  iv ,  114. 
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The  events  of  1862  served  to  increase  greatly  the  confidence  of  the 
radical  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  feeling  as  they  did  that  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  were  willing  to  sustain  them  in  carrying  out  their 
policies.     As  a  result,  their  boldness  increased  and  they  denounced 
Lincoln  with  greater  vigor  than  ever,  declaring  the  war  a  failure 
and  demanding  that  steps  be  taken  looking  toward  peace.     The  military! 
events  which  closed  the  year  1862  did,  in  fact,  furnish  a  basis  of 
argument  for  their  peace  proposals.     On  December  13,  the  Union  army 
under  Burnside  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Fredericksburg  and  in 
the  early  months  of  1863,  the  military  outlook  was  discouraging. 
The  great  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  still  searching  for  a  competent 
leader  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  finding  one."*"     The  radi- 
cals, moreover,  apparently  believed  that  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion and  the  general  treatment  of  the  Negro  question  by  the  adminis- 
tration had  permanently  alienated  a  great  many  who  were  otherwise  in 
favor  of  the  war.     The  results  of  the  election  were  certainly  such 
as  to  encourage  the  Democras  in  this  belief.     This  was  especially 
true  of  certain  regions  of  the  North,  as  for  example,  southern  and 
central  Illinois.     W.  J.  Allen  undoubtedly  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
a  large  number  of  his  constituents  in  his  speech  in  Congress  of 
December  23,  1862,  when  he  denounced  emancipation  in  the  most  unspar- 
ing  terms  as  an  invasion  of  state  rights. 

The  Democratic  leaders  of  Illinois  disclosed  their  lack  of 
statesmanlike  qualities,  however,   in  the  use  which  they  made  of  their 

1  Hosmer,  The  Appeal  to  Arms ,  234-247. 
2 

Congressional  Globe,  37  Congress  2  Session,  pt .  1,  pp.  181-183; 
Daily  State  Register,  January  5,  1863. 
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triumph.     They  assumed  too  much  as  the  result  of  the  election  and 
consequently  they  made  two  fatal  mistakes.     In  the  first  place,  they 
failed  to  realize  that  their  victory  was  simply  the  result  of  reac- 
tion.    It  had  come  about, not  by  reason  of  any  general  recognition  of 
Democratic  principles,  but  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  existed  in  1862.     The  radicals  had  not  them- 
selves to  thank  but  rather  the  trend  of  the  times.     They  failed  to 
see  that  the  vote  of  1862  was  simply  a  protest  against  certain  acts 
of  the  administration  arid  they  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the 
people  would  follow  them  to  any  lengths  to  which  they  might  go.  In 
the  second  place  ,  they  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
large  Union  element  in  central  and  southern  Illinois,  even  though 
their  own  party  candidates  had  been  elected  by  large  majorities. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  congressional  election,  the  Democrats 
in  southern  Illinois  had  received  28,494  votes,  while  the  Union 
party  had  received  but  14,554.     Still  the  Union  men  were  half  as 
strong  as  their  adversaries,  a  really  remarkable  showing  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  account. 1    There  were  a  number  of  loyal 
Democratic  newspapers  in  southern  Illinois  which  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  Union  principles  were  faily  rooted  in  a  certain  element 
of  the  population.     These  papers  were  indeed  loyal  in  the  true  sense, 
unlike  such  journals  as  the  Chicago  Times  and  the  Qulncy  Herald , 

which  claimed  to  be  loyal  while  losing  no  opportunity  to  villify  the 

era -tic 

administration.  The  following  were  some  of  the  more  important  Demo 
newspapers  of  southern  Illinois  which  had  decided  Union  sympathies: 

1 

Manuscript  Returns. 
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Clney  Journal  (Richland  County);  Randolph  County  Democrat ;  Vienna 
Courier  (Johnson  County);  Shawneetown  Mercury  (Gallatin  County);  and 
Carbondale  Times  (Jackson  County).*-     It  is  safeto  say  that  these 
papers  voiced  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  as  truly  as  some  of  their  more  extreme  contemporaries 
represented  the  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.     True,  these 
newspapers  considered  some  of  the  acts  of  the  administration  ill- 
judged  but  at  the  same  time  they  manifested  their  willingness  to 
support  Lincoln's  general  line  of  policy.     The  tendency  has  usually 
been,  in  treating  of  southern  Illinois  politics  during  the  Civil  War 
to  magnify  the  radical  element  existing  therein.     Doubtless  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  1863  made  the  same  mistake.     The  Union  men  had  been 
temporarily  overwhelmed  but  they  were  by  no  means  annihilated.  In- 
toxicated by  success,  the  radicals  entered  upon  a  career  that  led 
them  to  their  own  destruction. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Springfield  on  January  5,  1865, 
the  Democrats  being  firmly  in  control  of  both  houses.     The  two  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  senate  from  southernl llinois  were  William 
H.  Green, ,  of  Massac,  and  William  H.  Underwood  of  St.  Clair  County, 
both  of  whom  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  legislature  in  1861.  There 
was  scarcely  anyone  from  that  section  in  the  house,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  period,  unless  an 
exception  be  made  of  Samuel  A.  Buckmaster,  representative  from 
Madison  County.     Though  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, Madison  County  might  well  be  included  within  the  meaning  of 

^•Weekly  State  Journal,  May  6,  1863. 
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the  term  "southern  Illinois"  so  far  as  a  study  of  political  condi- 
tions is  concerned. 

Buckmaster  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  and  in  his  prelimi- 
nary address  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  session.    His  speech  at 
this  time  dealt  to  a  large  extent  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  war. 
It  was  his  avowed  hope  that  the  legislature  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  peace  and  union  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
protested  against  the  "impolicy  and  imbecility  which,  after  such 
heroic  and  long  continued  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people,  still 
leaves  this  unholy  rebellion  not  only  not  subdued,  but  without  any 
immediate  prospect  of  a  termination. " 1 

Governor  Yates  sent  a  long  message  to  the  legislature  on 
January  6,  in  which  he  considered  in  detail  matters  of  policy  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war.    He  deplored  the  division  of  sentiment  existing 
in  the  North  as  well  as  any  movement  looking  toward  peace  at  any 
price.     The  governor  sought  to  minimize  the  results  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Fredericksburg  while  he  defended  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity 

2 

for  occasional  arbitrary  arrests.       The  points  at  issue  between  Demo- 
crats and  Union  men  were  thus  squarely  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  address  of  Buckmaster  and  the  message  of  Governor 
Yates . 

During  the  month  of  January,  a  large  number  of  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  house,  both  sustaining  and  criticising 


House  Journal ,  1863,  p.  7. 
Ibid.,  18-65. 
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the  administration;  the  latter  were  distinctly  in  the  majority  and 
were  of  course  presented  by  Democrats.     These  resolutions  condemned 
emancipation  and  arbitrary  arrests,  along  with  other  alleged  usurpa- 
tions of  the  federal  government;  they  demanded  freedom  of  speech; 
and  of  still  more  importance,  they  urged  that  a  peace  movement  be 
undertaken!     Certain  members  took  occasion  to  offer  resolutions  in 
which  they  outlined  their  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  federal 
government.     The  disposition  of  these  resolutions  is  relatively  un- 
important, as  in  most  cases  those  which  reflected  the  opinions  of 
the  Democratic  majority  were  either  adopted  or  referred  to  appropri- 
ate committees.     They  simply  afforded  the  various  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  opinions  in  a  public  manner.     The  repre- 
sentatives from  southern  Illinois  played  a  relatively  inconspicuous 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  due,  probably,  to  their  lack 
of  political  experience. 

W.  H.  Green,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
senate,  and  -as  given  a  place  on  some  of  the  more  important  senate 
committees.     He  introduced  a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  of  a 
reactionary  character.     The  regular  Democrats  of  this  period  were 
exceedingly  jealous  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  Green  himself 
introduced  a  bill  for  an  act  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Negro  question  likewise  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  attention. 
Cn  January  16,  he  presented  a  bill  for  an  act  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  Negroes  into  the  state  and  to  amend  the  Negro  immigration 

•^Senate  Journal,  1863,  p.  187. 
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law  of  1853.1     The  first  part  of  the  measure  was  evidently  designed 
to  prevent  contraband  Negroes  from  flocking  into  southern  Illinois. 
An  act  providing  for  the  amendment  of  the  Negro  immigration  laws 
was  passed  in  the  house  on  February  11,  by  a  party  vote.2  Neither  of 
these  bills  became  law,  although  a  majority  of  both  houses  undoubted- 
ly favored  them  until  the  death  of  Senator  Rogers,  which  left  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  evenly  matched  in  the  upper  house.  Green 
also  introduced  resolutions  instructing  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  Illinois  in  Congress  to  oppose  any  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves  or  Negroes.     The  senate  adopted  them  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  nine,  one  Republican  voting  with  the  Democrats.  Green 
was  one  of  the  most  radical  members  of  the  legislature,  but  he  always 
resented  any  imputations  concerning  his  own  loyalty  or  that  of  his 
constituents.     On  February  10,  he  arose  to  make  a  "personal  explana- 
tion"  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  that  all  reports  to  the 
effect  that  Union  men  had  been  driven  from  or  molested  in  his  home 
county  because  of  their  opinions  were  false.      The  house  on  February 

12  concurred  with  the   senate  in  ratifying  the  proposed  thirteenth 

5 

amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution.       The  ratification  of  an 
amendment  establishing  slavery  was  proposterous ,  however,  in  the  face 
of  the  emancipation  proclamation..    The  action  of  the  legislature 

1  Senate  Journal,  1863,  p.  110. 

2  House  Journal,  50 0 

3  Senate  Journal ,  213. 

4  Ibid.,  241.     A  correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  had  made 
such  a  charge . 

5 

House  Journal,  530,  535. 
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was  doubtless  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  Lincoln's  policy  with  regard 
to  slavery.     The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  both  house  was  sharply  drawn,  both  sides  voting  practically 
as  units  upon  all  questions  of  a  political  character. 

Probably  the  most  significant  phase  of  the  work  of  this  entire 
legislative  session  was  the  adoption  by  the  house  of  the  majority 
report  of  the  committee  on  federal  relations.     The  resolutions  which 
the  committee  drew  up  were  of  the  most  radical  character,  embodying 
a  violent  denunciation  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  administration. 
The  Democrats  seem  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  vent  to 
all  the  wrath  which  they  had  been  accumulating  for  two  long  years. 
A  long  list  of  grievances  were  cited,  among  them  being  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  political  arrests,  compensated  emanci- 
pation, the  dismemberment  of  Virginia,  and  the  arre  t  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  the  last  doubtless  referring 
to  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  certain  individuals  in  1862.  The 
most  bold  and  radica    part  of  the  report  was  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  demanded  that  a  national  convention  be  called  to  settle 
the  differences  between  North  and  South.     Congress  was  urged  to 
arrange  an  armistice  in  order  to  enable  such  a  convention  to  be  held 
and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  Illinois  to  confer  with 
Congress  concerning  the  matter.-*-     On  the  following  day,  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee  on  federal  relations  presented  a  minori- 
ty report  vigoroi-isly  defending  the  administration  and  laying  down  the 

^-House  Journal,  372-375. 
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doctrine  of  no  compromise  with  the  rebels.  Underwood  of  St.  Clair 
County  was  one  of  the  committee  concurring  in  this  minority  report. 
The  house  adopted  the  majority  report  on  February  12,  by  a  strictly 
party  vote.^ 

Meanwhile  the  resolutions  had  been  sent  to  the  senate,  which 
postponed  action  on  them  until  February  13.     Eefore  that  date,  how- 
ever, occurred  the  death  of  Senator  Rogers,  and  the  Democrats  were 

left  without  a  majority  in  the  upper  house.     The  presiding  officer 

3 

was  a  Republican,  so  the  resolutions  were  not  acted  upon.  Thus 
narrowly  did  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  escape  being  put  on 
record  as  expressing  an  entire  lack  of  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  action  of  the  Democrats  was  extremely  presumptuous  as  it 
was  by  no  means  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  war  was  a  failure.  Had 
the  party  as  a  whole  been  able  to  carry  out  the  objects  set  forth 
in  the  resolutions ,  tne  effect  would  probably  have  been  to  undo  a 
large  part  of  that  which  had  been  accomplished  by  two  years  of  war. 
It  was  most  fortunate  that  the  resolutions  were  not  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  as  the  Union  men  would  have  been  greatly 
depressed  by  such  an  outcome. 

Both  the  Union  and  peace  men  were  active  in  southern  Illinois 
during  the  early  months  of  1863.     The  Peace  Democrats  were  embolden- 
ed to  give  voice  to  their  opinions  by  reason  of  their  victory  in  the 

^"House  Journal,  382-384. 
2Ibid. ,  527. 

Lusk ,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Illinois,  158 . 
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fall  of  1862,  while  their  opponents  were  on  the  alert  to  counteract 
the  secession  sympathy  which  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase.  The 
situation  is  very  well  illustrated  by  extracts  from  two  letters 
written  by  residents  of  southern  Illinois  and  dated  January  12.  The 
writer  of  one,  a  Union  sympathizer,  described  conditions  in  that 
part  of  the  state  and  deplored  the  fact  that  there  was  not  some  means 
of  repressing  the  secessionist  faction.     "I  was  in  Jonesboro  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and  heard  men  hurrah  for  Jeff.  Davis  on 
both  days,  and  say  they  were  for  Jeff.  Davis  and  were  not  afraid  to 
hollow  for  him  ....     There  were  some  twelve  men  in  the  crowd,  and 
as  many  more  on  the  other  corner  laughing  and  saying  it  was  because 
the  secesh  had  whipped  the  Union  men  so  badly  at  Vicksburg."  And 
again:   "The  people  here  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  signal.     When  it 
does  come,  the  vengeance  on  the  Black  Republicans  will  be  terrible. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  rouse  up  the  people.     There  are  a 
few  missionaries  here  who  are  using  measures  to  enrage  the  masses, 
and   they  are  succeeding  but  too  well."*'"    There  were  evidently  men  in 
southern  Illinois  at  this  time  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  element  of  the  population,  al- 
though the  immediate  object  of  their  designs  is  not  clear.  Prominent 
politicians  from  that  part  of  the  state  sought  to  discredit  any  re- 
ports reflecting  upon  the  loyalty  of  their  constituents.     James  H. 
Smith,  representative  in  the  legislature  from  Union  County,  prepared 
an  elaborate  speech  in  which  he  endeavored  to  disprove  charges  which 

^Weekly  State  Journal,  January  28,  1863.     The  names  of  the  corre 
pondents  are  not  given;  the  genuineness  of  the  extracts  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned,  however. 
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had  been  made  in  the  Illinois  State  Journal  regarding  the  loyalty 
of  his  constituents.     The  extracts  which  have  just  been  quoted  were 
printed  by  the  Journal  in  reply  to  this  speech. ^ 

The  peace  party  held  numerous  public  meetings  in.  southern  Illi- 
nois during  February  and  March, at  nearly  all  of  which  resolutions 
condemning  the  administration  were  adopted.     A  meeting  was  held  at 
Jonesboro  on  February  18,  and  those  who  were  present  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  denounce  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  president's  policy  of  holding 
military  elections  in  the  seceded  states.     The  action  of  the  legis- 
lature was  heartily  approved,  the  people  apparently  being  anxious 

p 

for  peace  on  almost  any  terms.      Arbitrary  arrests  continued  to  be 
made,  in  spite  of  the  popular  protest  against  them,  the  authorities 
feeling  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  them.  In 
February,  A.  J.  Lowe,  a  resident  of  Williamson  County,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  treason.      A  few  weeks  later,  W.  H.  Green  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  alleged  treasonable  utterances.    He  was  released  a 
little  later  by  order  of  General  Buford,  after  being  first  compelled 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.     Green  strenuously  denied  that  he 
had  ever  expressed  a  desire  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  His 
actions  were  no  doubt  loyal  enough  in  his  own  eyes,  but  they  appeared 
otherwise  to  men  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  war 

•^Weekly  State  Journal,  January  28,  1863.     Smith  did  not  deliver 
his  speech  in  person,  but  had  it  read  by  the  clerk. 

o 

Daily  State  Register,  February  18,  1863. 
5Weekly  State  Journal,  February  18,  1863. 
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to  a  successful  conclusion.1 

Meanwhile,  the  Union  men  were  active  and  held  meetings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  southern  Illinois,  at  which  they  united  in  endorsing 
Lincoln's  war  policy  and  severely  denounced  the  peace  agitators.  The 
Douglas  Democratic  Club  of  Vienna,  Johnson  County,  held  a  meeting  on 
January  24  and  those  who  were  present  subscribed  to  the  following 
loyal  sentiment,  which  illustrates  the  attitude  of  a  large  number  of 
the  men  of  Egypt;  "Resolved,  that  as  citizens  of  Illinois  and  as 
democrats,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  continued  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  until  the  supremacy  of  theconst itut ion  is  acknowledged  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  ....    That  the  errors  of  the  administration, 
while  they  snould  not  be  adopted  by  the  people ,  form  no  excuse  for 
any  loyal  citizen  to  withhold  his  support  from  the  government." 
Such  an  expression  meant  a  great  deal,  coming  from  a  body  of  Democrats 
situated  in  a  region  regarded  as  the  stronghead  of  Copperheadism.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  peace  resolutions  proposed  in  the  legislature 
excited  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  Union  men  throughout  the 
state.     A  study  of  contemporary  newspapers  seems  almost  to  indicate 
that  this  peace  agitation  in  the  legislature  was  what  turned  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  against  the  Democrats.     The  loyal  papers  are  sim- 
ply filled  with  accounts  of  Union  meetings  held  in  order  to  denounce 
the  action  of  the  Copperheads. 

The  Illinois  troops  who  were  in  the  field  played  an  exceeding- 
ly  important  and  interesting  part  in  state  politics.     These  mer 


Daily  State  Register,  May  5  and  6,  1863. 

Moses,  II linois ,  Historical  and  Statistical,  ii,  680. 
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were  the  heroes  of  the  day  and  both  political  factions,  Union  men 
and  Copper  heads  alike,  sought  to  win  their  favor;  both  praised  and 
exalted  them  as  true  patriots.     Those  Democrats,  however,  who  op- 
posed the  war  sought  to  spread  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  in  the 
ranks  by  persuading  them  that  Lincoln  was  sending  them  forth  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  an  unworthy  cause.     Newspapers  containing  criti- 
cisms of  the  administration  were  circulated  among  them  and  "political 
tricksters"  and  "demagogues"--as  Logan  called  them--tried  to  turn  the 
troops  against  the  government  by  denouncing  the  acts  of  its  consti- 
tuted authorities  as  usurpations The  efforts  of  the  malcontents 
were  not  entirely  without  result.     Many  soldiers  from  southern  Illi- 
nois disapproved  strongly  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  demagogues  to  play  upon  their  antinegro  pre- 
judices by  telling  them  that  they  were  fighting  to  free  the  slaves 
and  not  to  save  the  Union.     The  result  was  that  a  good  many  men 

2 

deserted,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  took  refuge  in  southern  Illinois 

There  was  even  said  to  be  a  disloyal  plot  in  the  Hundred  and  ninth 

Illinois  Regiment,  recruited  largely  in  southern  Illinois  but  nothing 

3 

serious  came  of  it. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  commanding  officers  to  counter- 
act this  disloyal  tendency.     General  Logan  issued  an  address  to  the 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps  on  February  12,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  men 

^Dawson,  L;j.fe  of  Logan,  29-31. 
^Mrs  .  Logan,  Reminiscences ,  144. 
Weekly  State  Journal,  February  4,  1863. 
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to  remain  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. Mc demand  and  Hay- 

2 

nie  wrote  letters  expressing  similar  sentiments.      Logan  was  very 

much  incensed  at  what  he  considered  the  treasonable  activities  of  a 

certain  element  in  the  North,  and  disapproved  strongly  of  the  atti- 

3 

tude  of  the  Illinois  legislature. 

By  no  means  all  the  southern  Illinois  men  in  the  field  were 
disaffected,  however;  probably  not  even  a  considerable  number,  pro- 
portionally.    The  Fifty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment,  composed  largely  of 
soldiers  from  that  region,  adopted  resolutions  on  March  14,  in  which 
this  statement  occurs:   "We  are  not  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the 
negro,  we  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.     If  the  Union  can 
be  preserved  without  freeing  the  slaves,  we  are  satisfied;  but  if  to 
preserve  the  Union  it  is  necessary  to  free  all  the  slaves,  we  say 
save  the  Union. 1,4    This  was  exactly  the  position  of  Lincoln  with 
regard  to  the  matter.     The  peace  movement  which  found  expression  in 
the  resolutions  introduced  in  the  legislature  met  with  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  Illinois  soldiers  in  the  field.    Regiments  includin 

men  from  all  parts  of  the  state  drafted  resolutions  condemning  the 

5 

peace  agitation.      The  radical  Democrats  tried  to  detract  from  the 
natural  effect  of  this  outburst  by  making  it  appear  that  the  resold 
tions  in  most  cases  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  officers  rather 


^"Dawson,  Life  of  Logan,  29-31. 
2 

Moses,  Illinois,  Historical  and  Statistical,  ii,  681. 

57.'eekly  State  Journal,  February  11,  1863. 

4Ibid. ,  April  1,  1863. 
5 

Ibid.,  February  18,  25;  March  4,  11,  18;  April  1,  1863. 
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than  of  the  rank  and  file.1    There  was,  however,  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle,  against  the  peace  agitation  at   the  North.     The  protest  of 
the  army  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  situ- 
ation in  Illinois  as  it  served  to  discredit  the  radical  leaders  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  state.     The  soldiers  in  the  field 
stood  high  In  the  popular  regard  and  any  expression  of  opinion  on 
their  part  carried  with  it  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

The  legislature  reconvened  on  June  2,  but  it  was  prorogued  by 
Governor  Yates  On  June  10,  little  of  importance  having  been  accom- 
plished during  this  brief  period.     The  governor  felt  that  the  previ- 
ous course  of  the  legislature  had  been  such  as  to  justify  drastic 
action  on  his  part.     The  session  accordingly  came  to  an  end,  not  with 
out  much  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.        The  radicals  had 
not  yet  learned  their  lesson,  however.     A  great  mass  meeting  of  the 
Democracy  was  held  at  Springfield  on  June  17,  which  was  addressed  by 
a  number  of  prominent  party  leaders,  among  them  William  R.  Morrison 
and  James  C.  Robinson,  congressmen  from  southern  Illinois,  James  C. 
Allen  of  Crawford  County,  congressman  at  large,  and  ex-governor 
Reynolds.      Resolutions  of  the  most  radical  character  were  adopted; 
they  urged  the  calling  of  a  national  peace  convention  and  denounced 
the    further  of fens ive  prosecution  of  the  war  as  tending  to  subvert 
the  Constitution." 

Weekly  State  Journal,  April  22,  1863. 

2Lusk,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Illinois,  160. 

5Daily  State  Register,  June  18,  1863. 
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The  closing  months  of  the  year  1863  were  marked  by  considerable 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Union  men.     General  Logan  visited  south- 
ern Illinois  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of 
August,  making  speeches  at  various  places.    He  defended  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  which  was  still  looked  upon  with  disfavor  in 
this  region,  and  assured  the  people  that  the  Union  cause  would  ulti- 
mately triumph.     The  military  outlook  was,   in  fact,  much  brighter 
than  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.     The  Union  victories  at 
Vicksburg  and  at  Gettysburg  raised  a  hope  in  the  North  that  the  war 
would  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.    Logan  also  denounced 
the  Copperheads  in  no  uncertain  language,  making  the  following  state- 
ment in  Cairo  upon  his  arrival:   "Speaking  of  being  united,  I  tell 
you,  by  the  Eternal  God,  there  was  never  a  more  truthful  sentence 
than  that  of  Douglas:    'Those  who  are  not  with  us  are  against  us.1  and 
I  reiterate  it,  and  add  that  those  who  are  not  with  us  should  be 
hung,  or  should  be  with  their  Southern  brethren,  fighting  with  them"'*' 
During  his    speech  making  tour,  Logan  was  frequently  interrupted  by 

southern  sympathizers,  to  whom  he  usually  replied  in  vigorous  lang- 
2 

uage . 

There  was  a  meeting  of  Unconditional  Union  men  at  Springfield 
on  September  3.  All  peace  men  were  strongly  condemned  and  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  was  urged;  Colonel  John  Dougherty,  General 

n  x 
Haynie,  and  General  McClerand  were  among  the  speakers.      The  Union 

War  Democrats  met  on  October  1  at  Decatur,  A.  J.  Kuykendall  occupying 

"Hveekly  State  Journal,  August  5,  1863. 

^rs.  Logan,  Reminiscences ,  144. 

^Weekly  State  Journal,  September  16,  1863. 
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the  chair.1      While  Kuykendall  had  broken  with  the  radical  wing  of 
the  Democracy,  he  still  retained  a  show  of  party  allegiance,  evident 
ly  loath  to  abandon  it  entirely.     There  seem  to  have  been  three  part;; 
groupings  in  Illinois  at  this. time:  Unconditional  Union  men,  Union 
War  Democrats,  and  Peace  Democrats;  all  three  of  which  were  repre- 
sented in  southern  Illinois.     The  Illinois  State  Journal  printed  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons  of  Saline  County  which  were 
signed  to  a  circular  addressed  "To  the  Union  War  Democracy  of  Illi- 
nois."    The  signers  evidently  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Demo- 
cratis  party  represented  by  Kuykendall.     There  were  others,  however, 
who  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  Unconditional  Union  party.  A 
mass  meeting  was  held  on  September  24  near  Glendale,  Pope  County, 
and  those  who  were  present  endorsed  the  resolutions  which  had  been 

adopted  by  the  Union  convention  at  Springfield  on  September  3.  This 

2 

third  group  doubtless  included  some  War  Democrats. 

The  returns  of  the  local  elections  held  in  November  of  1863 
are  rather  important,  as  they  serve  as  an  index  to  the  political  sit- 
uation which  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  state.     A  comparison  of 
these  returns  with  those  of  the  congressional  elections  in  the  fall 
of  1862  indicates  to  what  extent  the  voters  had  been  influenced  by 
the  events  of  the  year.     It  is  true  that  only  candidates  for  rela- 
tively unimportant  county  offices  were  voted  upon  in  1863,  but  dur- 
ing this  period  of  party  strife,  state  and  national  politics  played 
important  parts  in  elections  for  tie  mostjs ignif icant  local  offices. 
Political  leaders  constantly  urged  their  followers  to  maintain  their 

Weekly  State  Journal,  October  7,  1863. 

^  Ibid.,  October  14,  1863.  The  Unconditional  Union  men  and  the 
War  Democrats  merged  together,  and  in  some  cases  the  two  groups  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
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party  allegiance  and  to  make  every  election  a  test  of  their  strength, 
a  tendency  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following  newspaper  item: 
Carlinville,  April  8. --We  elected  for  supervisor  yesterday  John  Den- 
nis Roggers ,  a  thorough  Republican,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration.     It  was  a  strict  party  test  between  the  uncondi- 
tional Union  party  and  the  Copperhead  sympathizers  with  treason. 
The  Union  ticket  was  triumphantly  elected,  by  majorities  from  4  to 
20.     Last  fall  the  Copperheads  succeeds! in  carrying  the  election  in 
this  place. "1 

The  returns  of  these  local  elections  in  November  show  that 
the  Democratic  reaction  had  largely  spent  its  force  and  that  the  tide 
was  turning  in  favor  of  the  Union  men,  in  southern  Illinois  as 
throughout  the  state  at  large. ^     No  less  than  thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  counties  embraced  in  that  region  gave  Union  majorities,  namely, 
St.  Clair,  Edwards,  Bond,  Perry,  Randolph,  Johnson,  Pulaski,  Washing- 
ton, Massac,  Saline,  Clinton,  Hardin,  and  Pope.     There  appears  to 
have  been  no  opposition  to  the  Union  candidate  in  Pope  County.  In 
Wayne,  the   Var  Democrats  and  Union  men  joined  forces  and  a  tie  re- 
sulted in  the  contest  over  the  office  of  county  treasurer.     The  other 
Union  candidates  on  the  ticket  received  slight  majorities,  however, 
so  Wayne  may  also  be  placed  among  the  Union  counties.     In  1862,  every 
county  in  southern  Illinois  "with  the  exception  of  Edwards  and  Pope, 
had  given  a  majority  to  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress.  It 

1  oekly  State  Journal ,  April  15,  1863. 

2  The  vote  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer  has  been  made  the 
basis  for  this  v/hole  study  wherever  possible.     I'he  returns  are  to 

be  found  in  various  issues  of  the  Weekly  State  Journal  following  the 
election;  those  given  in  the  issue  for  December  9  are  most  nearly 

complete,  however.  _BS===^_= ______ ___________ 
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is  a  significant  fact  that  every  county  in  southern  Illinois  which 
voted  against  the  proposed  constitution  of  1862  likewise  returned 
a  Union  majority  in  1863.     In  several  counties  which  went  Democratic 
in  1863,  the  vote  was  rather  close. 

This  change  in  sentiment  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  As 
has  already  been  suggested    the  great  Democratic  reaction  of  1863  hac 
nearly  spent  its  force.     The  procedure  of  the  radicals  in  the  legis- 
lature and  the  unequivocal  stand  taken  by  the  soldiers  in  the  army 
brought  the  Copperheads  into  disrepute.     Then  too,  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  Dougherty,  Haynie,  and  Logan  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  last,  and  possibly  most  important  of  all  was  the  change  in  the 
military  outlook.     It  is  especially  true  in  war  and  politics  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success.     The  people  of  the  North  were  gener- 
ally encouraged  by  the  military  events  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1863.     Opposition  to  the  administration  by  no  means  ceased  after 
1863,  but  henceforth  it  assumed  a  less  threatening  aspect. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
The  Union  Party 

The  year  1864  was  one  of  tremendous  political  activity  and 
excitement  in  the  North.     After  1863,  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Union  arms     seemed  only  a  question  of  time,  provided  that  the  admin- 
istration should  continue  to  receive  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  North.     The  prospect  of  ending  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms 
seemed  to  increase  the  opposition  of  the  radical  Democratic  leaders. 
The  Copperheads,  it  is  true,  were  loud  in  their  demands  for  peace, 
but  what  they  desired  above  all  else  was  a  peace  that  should  bring 
discredit  upon  the  party  in  power.     The  administration  had  pledged 
itself  to  the  policy  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 
The  radicals  preferred  that  peace  should  be  brought  about  by  compro- 
mise with  the  rebels  and  it  seemed  at  times  as  though  they  assumed 
such  an  attitude  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Lincoln  was  determined 
that  the  South  should  submit  unconditionally  to  the  laws  of  the 
federal  government. 

Until  1864,  all  that  the  Democratic  opposition  could  do  was  to 
criticise  Lincoln's  administration  and  seek  to  discredit  him  by 
carrying  local  and  congressional  elections.     Lincoln  was  firmly  es- 
tablished at  the  head  of  the  national  government  and  there  was  no 
power  which  could  remove  him.     With  the  fall  elections  of  1864,  how- 
ever, came  the  opportunity  for  which  the  Democrats  had  longed  through 
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out  the  war.     Their  party  leaders  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  defeat  the  Republicans  and  there  ensued  one  of  the  most  hard- 
fought  campaigns  in  American  history.     The  Peace  Democrats,  from 
petty  local  politicians  to  national  leaders,  gathered  their  forces 
for  one  final  attempt  to  oust  Lincoln  and  the  "black  Republican  ad- 
ministration."    The  Republicans  and  War  Democrats  on  the  other  hand, 
believing  that  victory  lay  not  far  off,  were  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
sit  idly  by  and  let  the  peace  men  get  control  of  the  government  and 
possibly  undo  a  part  of  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.     The  Union  leaders,  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  decided  to  units  their  forces  and  call  upon 
all  loyal  men  to  follow  them.     So  the  situation  resolved  itself  into 
a  fight  to  the  bitter  end  between  -Unconditional  Union  men  and  Peace 
Democrats . 

The  bitterness  of  the  fight  can  be  best  appreciated  by  a  study 
of  some  local  situation.     In  probably  no  state  was  the  campaign 
waged  more  fiercely  than  in  Illinois.     The  people  were  to  vote  for 
state  officers  as  well  as  for  president  anud  congressmen.     The  fall 
elections  of  1863  in  southern  Illinois  led  Union  leaders  to  hope  for 
some  degree  of  success  in  the  elections  of  1864.     There  was  apparent- 
ly a  very  considerable  Union  sentiment  in  that  section  and  they  were 
determined  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  nourish  it. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  was  practically  secure;  southern  and 
central  Illinois  were  the  doubtful  areas. 

One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  Union  political  activity 
in  southern  Illinois  was  the  suggestion  by  the  Cairo  News  of  the 
name  of  John  A.  Logan  for  governor.     An  article  appeared  in  that 
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paper  in  January  of  1864,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  Logan  was  the 
one  man  upon  whom  all  supporters  of  the  Union  could  unite."1"  The 
Cairo  News  was  of  Republican  affiliations  and  had  been  established 
in  1863,  probably  for  political  purposes.     The  editor  evidently  be- 
lieved that  Logan  was  the  one  man  who  as  candidate  on  the  Union  tick- 
et could  carry  southern  Illinois;  but  all  efforts  to  induce  Logan 
to  become  a  political  candidate  were  without  avail.     Some  weeks  later 
the  editor  of  the  Cairo  News,  told  of  a  letter  from  a  prominent  army 
officer  in  the  thirteenth  congressional  district,  in  which  the 
writer  declared  that  Logan  would  not  become  a  candidate  but  that  he 

urged  all  loyal  men  to  unite  in  support  of  a  ticket  of  Unconditional 

p 

Union  men  who  were  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Union  men  of  southern  Illinois  apparently  used  every  oppor- 
tunity to  further  their  cause  by  making  political  capital  out  of 
local  events.     A  Democratic  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  city  offices  was  held  at  Cairo  on  January  27.     There  was 
a  brisk  contest  between  the  War  and  peace  Democrats  over  the  nomina- 

•5 

tion  of  a  candidate  for  mayor  and  the  War  Democrats  were  successful 
The  two  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  had  not  yet  become  complete- 
ly separated  although  the  breach  between  the  two  was  constantly 
widening.     The  Union  men  of  Cairo  alio   seized  upon  the  occasion  of 
Washington's  birthday  to  hold  a  meeting.     Kuykendalil  and  Dougherty 

4 

spoke  once  more,  denouncing  the  Copperheads  in  their  usual  fashion. 

■^"Quoted  in  Weekly  State  Journal,  January  27,  1864. 
2 

Daily  State  Journal,  March  14,  1864. 
5Weekly  State  Journal,  February  3,  1864. 
4Ibid. ,  March  2,  1864. 
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The  fight  over  the  election  of  congressmen  also  began  early  in 
southern  Illinois.     A  committee  in  Randolph  County  issued  an  address 
in  March  to  the  Union  men  of  the  twelfth  district,  urging  the  nomi- 
nation of  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Allen  for  Congress.     W.  R.  Morrison,  who 
was  then  representing  the  district,  was  in  bad  favor  with  the  Union 
men.     During  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  in  1862  he  received  many  votes  on  the  strength  of  his 
assertion  that  he  v/as  in  favor  of  a  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
The  committee  in  their  address  charged  that  he.  had  shifted  ground 
since  the  election.       It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  Morrison  v/as 
an  advocate  of  peace,  although  he  was  not  so  radical  as  some  of  the 
men  of  his  party.     He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  although  repeatedly  urged  to  join,  and 
he  charged  the  organization  with  a  design  to  get  control  of  the  fall 
elections ,2 

A  call  was  sent  out  asking  all  Unconditional  Union  men  of  the 
state  to  join  in  sendirg  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  at  Spring- 
field on  May  25.    Many  War  Democrats  in  southern  Illinois  responded 
to  the  call,  their  leaders  taking  great  interest  in  the  Union  move- 
ment.    The  name  of  General  I.  N.  Haynie  v/as  suggested  for  the  office 
of  state  auditor  in  a  letter  written  at  Cairo  to  the  editors  of  the 
State  Journal .  and  dated  ^arch  27.     The  letter  went  on  to  say:  "Let 
him  be  recognized  as  one  of  our  Union  leaders,  and  run  Maj.  A.  J. 
Kuykendall  against  Josh.  Allen,  for  Congress,  and  we  will  sweep 


x Daily  State  Journal,  March  25,  1864 
2 Ibid.,  March  12,  1864. 
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Copperheadism  from  this  district."1    The  Union  state  convention  met 
on  May  25,  as  had  been  planned.     The  resolutions  which  were  drawn 
up  endorsed  Lincoln's  administration  and  recommended  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.     The  most  important  fact  concerning  the  con- 
vention from  the  standpoint  of  southern  Illinois  politics  is  that 
A.  J.  Kuykendall  was  elected  chairman.    Heretofore,  Kuykendall  had 
not  identified  himself  with  the  Union  or  Republican  organizations, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  discover,  but  had  allied  himself 
with  the  War  Democrats.     A-j.  this  time,  however,  he  came  out  openly 
and  unequivocally  as  an  adherent  of  the  Union  party  organization. 
His  choice  as  chairman  of  the  convention  appears  to  have  been  an 
adroit  move  on  the  part  of  the  Union  leaders,  designed  to  win  over 
the  War  Democrats  in  the  doubtful  portions  of  the  state. ^ 

The  Democratic  state  convention  met  at  Springfield  on  June  15. 

The  old  radical  leaders,"/.  A.  Hacker  and  W.  H.  Green,  were  among  the 

3 

delegates  from  southern  Illinois,  the  former  being  elected  chairman. 
Hacker  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  and  may  for  that  rea- 
son have  been  entitled  to  the  position  of  chairman,  but  the  fact  of 
his  election  is  not  without  political  significance.     It  was  apparent 
that  the  great  fight  in  the  coming  election  would  take  place  in  the 
doubtful  regions  of  central  and  southern  Illinois.     The  Union  conven 
tion  had  selected  a  southern  Illinois  man  as  chairman.     It  is  prob- 
ably not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  the  election  of  Hacker  to  a 


1 

Daily  State  Journal,  March  30,  1864. 

2 

Weekly  State  Journal,  June  1,  1864. 

3 

Daily  State  Register,  June  16,  1864. 
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similar  position  by  the  Democrats  was  a  counter  move,  designed  to 
hold  the  voters  of  that  region  to  their  party  allegiance.     The  Demo- 
crats proceeded  rather  cautiously  at  this  time.     Since  the  national 
convention  was  soon  to  meet  at  Chicago,  the  delegates  to  the  state 
convention  decided  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  them  to  make  any 
declaration  of  party  principles. 

The  Union  movement  continued  to  gain  strength  throughout  the 
summer  of  1864  and  by  August  it  was  beginning  to  assume  formidable 
proportions.     The  Democrats  held  a  great  mass  meeting  at  Springfield 
on  August  18,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  threatened 
disruption  of  the  party  by  the  Union  propaganda.     There  was  manifest, 
however,  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  radical  Democrats  themselves. 
General  Singleton,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  attempted  to 
secure  the  framing  of  a  platform  that  should  embody  his  own  views, 
which  were  on  the  whole  more  liberal  than  those  held  by  the  majority 
of  the  radical  wing.     His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  unsuccesful 
as  the  convention  stood  committed  to  a  more  radical  policy.    W.  J. 
Allen,  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  southernmost  district 
of  the  state,  made  a  typical  Copperhead  speech  which  proved  more 
acceptable  to  the  assemblage.^    The  national  Democratic  convention, 
which  met  at  Chicago  on  August  29,  was  controlled  by  the  extreme 
radicals,  though  there  were  a  few  >?ar  Democrats  present.     Clement  L. 
Vallandigham  dominated  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  succeeded  in 
embodying  a   declaration  that  the  war  was  a  failure.     The  resolutions 
further  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  calling  of  a  peace 

1Daily  State  Register,  August  19,  1864. 
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convention.     The  Union  armies  during  the  past  few  weeks  had  met  with 
rather  serious  reverses  and  that  fact,  together  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Democrats,  caused  considerable  gloom  among  the  Union  men  of 
the  North.     The  depressing  effect  of  the  Chicago  platform,  however, 
was  nullified  by  news  from  Sherman's  army  on  September  2."^ 

The  Democrats  and  Union  men  of  Illinois  resolved  to  make  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state, 
which  were  the  doubtful  areas.     J.  C.  Robinson,  Democratic  nominee 
for  govenor ,  and  J.  C.  Allen,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  congress- 
man at  large,  arranged  to  address  a  series  of  meetings  in  various 

2 

southern  and  central  Illinois  towns  during  September  and  October. 
The  Union  party  likewise  arranged  a  schedule  of  meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  same  region,  beginning  September  12  and  lasting  until  October 
3.3 

John  A.  Logan  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1864  in  Illinois.     Both  parties  made  bids  for  his  support, 

the  Democrats  being  particularly  anxious  to  secure  his  aid.     J.  W. 

to 

Sheahan  of  the  Chicago  Post  wrote ALogan,  asking  him  to  support  Mc- 
Clellan,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  president.     He  was  firmly  re- 
solved, however,  to  have  no  dealings  with  those  who  were  advocating 
peace,  and  at  Lincoln's  request  he  returned  to  Illinois  in  the  fall 
to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Union  party. 


Hosmer,  Outcome  of  the  Civil  'Var,  156. 
Daily  State  Register,  September  11,  1864. 
'Weekly  State  Journal,  September  14,  1864. 
Mrs.  Logan,  Reminiscences ,  176-178. 
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He  addressed  a  great  Union  mass  meeting  at  Springfield  on  October  5, 
on  which  occasion  he  denounced  the  whole  peace  movement  in  the  most 
unsparing  terns.     His  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause 
and  bursts  of  laughter,  invoked  by  his  humorous  allusions  to  the 
peace  men  ^n  general  and  Vallandigham  in  particular.''" 

The  Union  forces  resolved  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
Logan's  support.     They  arranged  for  another  series  of  mass  meetings 
to  last  from  October  12  until  November  5,  almost  the  very  eve  of  the 
election,  which  was  to  take  place  November  8.     Both  Logan  and  Haynie 
addressed  these  meetings.     Logan  was  exceedingly  radical  in  his 
utterances  during  this  speech  making  tour.     The  experiences  of  the 
war  seem  to  have  wrought  a  change  in  his  whole  attitude  and,  save  in 
vigor  of  expression,  there  is  very  little  resemblance  between  the 
man  who  traveled  about  in  1864  denouncing  Copperheads  and  defending 
emancipation,  and  the  Logan  of  the  early  months  of  1861.     An  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  at  Alton,  late  in  the  month  of  August  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  radical  character  of  his  opinions.     "I  am 
willing,"  he  said,  "to  subjugate,  burn,  and  I  had  almost  said  exter- 
minate, rather  than  not  put  down  the  rebellion.     I  am  in  favor  of 
taking  the  negroes.     I  have  no  conscientious  scruples  concerning 
slavery;  but  the  South  has  violated  its  contract.     They  began  about 
the  negroes  and  we  will  give  them  enough  of  it.     Vie  will  teach  them 
to  labor  and  be  poor  and  honest  like  ourselves.     I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  negroes  fighting.     So  the  rebels  are  killed,  I  don't  care 
whether  it  is  done  by  Democrats,  Republicans,  negroes,  mules  or 


Daily  State 


Journal ,  October  6,  1864. 
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brickbats.     The  more  negroes  there  are  in  the  army,  the  fewer  Copper- 
heads will  be  needed.""1"     It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
Copperheads  would  allow  Logan's  assaults  to  go  unchallenged.  They 
took  keen  satifaction  in  throwing  up  to  him  the  anti-Republican 
statements  he  had  made  just  preceding  the  war.     The  Illinois  State 
Register ,  one  or  the  leading  Copperhead  organs  of  the  state,  comment- 
ed sarcastically  upon  Logan's  campaign  utterances  and  took  delight 

in  calling  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  speeches  he  had  made  on 

2 

previous  occasions. 

In  no  part  of  the  state  were  issues  more  sharply  drawn  than 
in  the  congressional  fight  in  the  thirteenth  district,  situated  in 
extreme  southern  Illinois.     Kuykendall  was  the  Union  candidate,  while 
W.  J.  Allen  ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket.     Both  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Democratic  party  but  Kuykendall  had  identified  himself 
with  the  Union  organization,  while  Allen  had  become  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  opponents  of  the. administration.     The  fight  between 
the  two  was  bitter  in  the  extreme.     Logan  charged,  in  a  campaign 
speech  at  Jonesboro,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Allen  had 
worked  to  turn  southern  Illinois  over  to  the  rebels.     He  asserted 
that  Allen  had  proposed  to  him  that  the  two  of  them  stump  the  dis- 
trict for  the  Confederacy,  in  an  effort  to  induce  southern  Illinois 
to  secede.      A  charge  of  similar  nature  had  been  made  against  both 
men  in  1861.     It  is  doubtful  if  Logan  ever  entertained  any  such 

Weekly  State  Journal,  October  26,  1864,  quoted  from  Alton  Tele- 
graph . 

Spaily  State  Register,  October  5,  7,  1864. 

^Weekly  State  Journal,  November  2,  1864. 
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disloyal  idea,  though  Allen  may  have  done  so.     Logan  also  took  occa- 
sion to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  fact  that  Allen  had  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  Capitol  Prison  at  Washington,  having  been  arrested  for 
alleged  treasonable  utterances.     The  methods  employed  in  the  campaig 
recall  those  used  in  1858  in  the  contest  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
Allen  and  Kuykendall  met  one  another  in  joint  debate  at  Carbondale 
on  October  13.     The  war  policy  of  the  administration  was,  of  course, 
the  chief  subject  under  discussion.     Allen  declared  that  if  he  were 
elected  he  would  not  vote  another  man  or  another  dollar  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  slavery,  thus  appealing  once  more  to  the  anti- 
negro  prejudice  of  the  people  of  southern  Illinois.     Kuykendall  as- 
serted his  willingness  to  vote  both  men  and  money  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  Union. The  arguments  of  the  two  did  not  meet  squarely. 
Allen  and  the  radical  Democrats  evaded  the  issue  by  trying  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Union  men  was  to 
destroy  slavery,  whereas  the  latter  maintained  that  this  was  merely 
an  incident  to  the  main  object  of  the  war,  which  was  to  crush  out 
rebellion. 

Both  parties  were  exceedingly  anxious  concerning  the  outcome 
of  the  election.     The  proposal  to  resort  to  a  draft  created  alarm 
among  the  Union  leaders.     The  draft  was  to  be  by  sub-districts,  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  men  due  from  the  state  as  a  whole,  and 
there  was* a  feeling  that  the  requisition  was  unjust.     Governor  Yates 
in  a  dispatch  to  Washington  on  September  16  wrote:    "If  a  draft  is 
now  insisted  upon  for  28,058,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  conse- 

1Daily  State  .Register,  October  23,  1869. 
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quences.     In  my  own  opinion  it  will  not  only  endanger  the  peace  of 

the  State,  but  will  hopelessly    defeat  us  in  the  coming  election. 

Our  Republican  papers  will  universally  denounce  it,  and  our  Union 

men  in  the  state  will  be  left  without  the  means  of  defending  the 

fatal  policy."-'-     In  answer  to  this  protest,  the  quotas  were  reduced 

fifty  per  cent  in  every  sub-district  from  which  troops  were  demand- 

2 

ed,  the  balance  being  left  over  for  the  time  being.      Governor  Yates 
sent  a  dispatch  to  Lincoln  on  N0vember  1,  asking  that  certain  central. 
I] 'inois  regiments  home  on  a  furlough  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
after  the  election.     He  felt  that  the  votes  of  these  men  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  state  and  presidential 
tickets  in  Illinois.^     The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as 
active  as  the  Union  men  and  on  October  24  they  held  a  great  mass 
meeting  at  Peoria.     Vallandigham ,  the   hero  of  the  radical  Democrats, 

was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion  and  he  denounced  the 

4 

administration  in  scathing  terms. 

The  election  of  November  8  in  Illinois  amounted  practically  to 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  administration.     The  vote  in  southern 
Illinois  is  of  great  interest.     Lincoln  carried  eight  counties  in 
this  section:  Edwards,  Johnson,  Massac,  Perry,  Pope,  Pulaski,  St. 
Clair,  and  Washington.     He  had  carried  but  two  in  I860:  Edwards  and 
St.  Clair.     This  comparison    does  not,  however,  reveal  the  extent  of 

10fficial  War  Records,  serial  no.  125,  p.  726. 

2Ibid. ,  731. 

5Ibid. ,  871. 
4 

Chicago  Times,  November  1,  1864. 
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the  political  change  which  had  been  wrought.     In  all  but  two  or 
three  counties,  Lincoln's  share  of  the  vote  in  1864  was  proportion- 
ally much  larger  than  in  1860.     Certain  counties  which  went  Democra- 
tic in  1864  gave  Lincoln  three  or  even  four  times  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  total  vote  as  he  had  received  in  the  same  counties  in 
1860.     Moreover,  in  some  counties  which  gave  majorities  to  McClellan, 
the  two  presidential  candidates  ran  very  closely.     The  extent  of  the 
change  which  took  place  in  some  localities  is  almost  inexplicable. 
Johnson  County  in  1860  gave  a  trifle  over  two  per  cent  of  itts  total 
vote  to  Lincoln;   in  1864  he  received  over  seventy-six  per  cent.  This 
is  the  most  extreme  case,  but  the  same  general  situation  is  apparent 
in  other  localities.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Johnson  County 
was  the  home  of  Kuykendall,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Union  leaders 
of  southern  Illinois.     His  personal  influence  may  have  affected  the 
situation  in  his  home  county.     A  summary  of  the  vote  for  president 
in  the  entire  twenty-eight  counties  is  rather  illuminating.  Lincoln 
received  16,208  votes  in  1860  while  his  three  opponents,  Douglas, 
Bell,  and  Breckenridge ,  together  received  39,837;   in  1864  Lincoln 
received  26,888  votes  while  McClellan  received  28,552."'"    These  fig- 
ures reveal  the  extent  of  the  political  change  which  took  place  in 
the  space  of  four  years.     The  vote  for  president  in  1864  was  less 
than  in  1860,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  male 
population  of  the  region  was  in  the  army.     If  the  men  in  the  field 
from  southern  Illinois  had  been  able  to  vote,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Lincoln  would  have  carried  the  section. 


•Manuscript  Returns  . 
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Baker  and  Kuykendall  carried  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  con- 
gressional districts  for  the  Union  party.     Of  the  fourteen  Illinois 
congressmen  elected  in  1864,  only  three  were  Democrats,  and  they  came 
from  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  districts,   which  comprised,  in 
addition  to  some  counties  of  southern  Illinois,  most  of  those  lying 
in  the  lower  Illinois  River  Valley.     The  western  part  of  the  state, 
in  fact,  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  greater  stronghold  of 
Copperheadism  than  the  southern.     The  Union  party  was  likewise  suc- 
cessful in  the  state  election,  R.  J.  Oglesby  being  elected  governor 
by  a  large  majority.     Control  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  was 
lost  to  the  Democrats  and  four  of  the  fifteen  representatives 
elected  in  southern  Illinois  were  Union,  two  of  these  being  from  St. 
Clair  County,  and  one  each  from  Washington  and  Johnson  counties. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  Union  gains  in  1864. 
It  is  first  of  all  apparent,  however,  that  the  change  which  took 
place  in  southern  Illinois  between  1860  and  1864  was  not  a  sudden 
one.     There  were  evidences  in  1861,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
of  a  breaking  away  on  the  part  of  many  Democrats  from  their  party 
organization.     The  Union  movement  received  a  temporary  set-back  in 
1862,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  by  1864  had  practically  ceasec 
to  be  effective.     The  local  elections  of  1863  show  that  the  tide  of 
Union  sentiment  was  once  more  on  the  increase,  thus  in  reality  fore- 
shadowing the  Union  increase  of  1864.     One  important  reason  for  the 
growth  of  Union  sentiment  was  the  fact  that  a  successful  outcome  of 
the  war  appeared  to  be  not  far  distant.     Then  too,  the  Democrats  had 
discredited  themselves  by  their  radical  action  in  1863.     The  peace 
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resolutions  introduced  in  the  legislature  aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
from  loyal  men  in  all  parts  of  the  state.     The  soldiers  in  the  field 
united  in  denouncing  the  Copperheads,  and  their  resolutions  and  pro- 
tests cannot  have  been  without  effect  on  the  voters  at  home.  The 
year  1864  was  marked  by  local  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  due  to  Copperheads  and  disloyal  men  generally.     These  deeds 
of  violence  probably  reacted  upon  the  Democratic  party, to  which  a 
majority  of  the  lawless  element  declared  their  allegiance.  Finally, 
the  personal  influence  of  such  military  heroes  as  Logan  and  Haynie 
was  undoubtedly  a  potent  factor  in  winning  men  to  the  support  of  the 
administration . 

The  Union  victory  of  1864  was  the  crowning  political  event  of 
the  Civil  War  period  in  Illinois  as  throughout  the  North,  also.  The 
power  of  the  P  eace  Democrats  was  broken  completely,  and  a  successful 
outcome  of  the  war  practically  assured.     During  the  closing  months 
of  1864  the  military  strength  of  the  Confederacy  declined  rapidly 
and  the  end  of  the  struggle  appeared  to  be  not  far  off.     The  war  it- 
self proved  the  impracticability  of  secession;  but  it  also  led  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  to  a  general  change  in  the 
status  of  the  Negro.     The  final  abolition  of  slavery  was,  however, 
a  political  rather  than  a  military  measure. 

When  the  Illinois  legislature  convened  in  January,  1865,  the 
thirteenth  amendment  was  still  pending  in  Congress.      There  was  con- 
siderable anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Union  men  of  Illinois  to  see 
the  measure  carried  through.     Senator  Mack  called  up  a  joint  resolu- 

Hosmer,  Outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  221. 
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tion  on  January  20  asking  the  Illinois  members  of  Congress  to  use 
their  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  amendment  abolishing 
slavery,  and  followed  up  his  action  by  making  a  speech  in  support  of 
the  resolution.     Greep,  the  old  war  horse  of  the  113 inois  Democracy, 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  final  protest  against  the  proposed  measure. 
From  the  tone  of  his  speech,  it  is  evident  that  he  believed  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  be  inevitable,  but  he  was  resolved  to 
go  down  with  flying  colors.     Green  went  even  so  far  as  to  admit  the 
evils  of  slavery,  but  he  entered  upon  a  lengthy  constitutional  argu- 
ment against  the  enacting  of  the  proposed  amendment.     He  maintained 

that  the  Constitution  ought  never  to  be  altered  save  by  unanimous 

o 

consent  of  the  states  and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.     The  Republi- 
can platform  of  1860  was  quoted  as  declaring  that  state  rights  and 
domestic  institutions  ought  to  be  maintained.     Green  hailed  the  an- 
ticipated overthrow  of  the  Douglas  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty 
as  the  triumph  of  despotism.    His  whole  speech,  however,  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  protest  than  an  effort  to  convince,  and  it  is 
plain  that  he  knew  that  any  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Democrats  to 
block  the  amendment  would  be  in  vain."*" 

On  January  31,  the  thirteenth  amendment  passed  the  House  of 

2 

Representatives  and  went  before  the  states  for  ratification.  The 
Illinois  legislature  acted  promptly,  there  being  an  effective  Union 

•^-Daily  State  Journal,  January  24,  1865. 

2Hosmer,  Outcome  of  the  Civil  V>'ar,  222.     It  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  the  eight  Democrats  from  Illinois  who  sat  in 
the  house  at  this  time  voted  against  the  proposed  amendment.  Congres 
sional  Globe,  38  Congress,  2  Session,  531. 
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majority  in  both  branches.     Each  house  ratified  the  amendment  on 
February  1,  the  day  following  its  passage  in  Congress,  Illinois  bein£ 
the  first  state  to  take  action.     The  Democrats  were  utterly  powerless 
to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  measure,  though  a  majority  of  them 
were  opposed  to  it.     The  vote  in  the  house  was  a  partisan  one;  the 
Democratic  vote  in  the  senate,  however,  was  divided.     Those  Democra- 
tic senators  who  came  from  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the 
state  opposed  ratification,  while  those  from  the  more  western  portior 
supported  it.     This  is  rather  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
heretofore  western  Illinois  had  been  distinctly  radical.''" 

The  legislature' likewise  passed  an  act  repealing  the  so-called 
Black  Laws  of  Illinois,  which  had  been  upon  the  statute  books  since 
1853.     This  measure  passed  both  houses  by  a  party  vote  and  was  ap- 
proved  on  February  7,  the  Democrats  of  course  being  in  opposition. 

The  ratification  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Black  Laws  doubtless  constituted  a  bitter  pill  for  many  of 
the  radical  Democrats  of  southern  Illinois,  but  they  realized  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable.     Those  who  had  opposed 
the  administration  throughout  the  war  recognized  their  defeat.  The 
Cairo  Daily  Democrat  sent  forth  a  mournful  wail.  The  writer  recog- 
nized the  ability  of  the  North  to  conquer  the  South,  but  he  dispaired 
of  a  free  and  happy  Union.     He  denounced  the  Republicans,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "reeling  along  the  pathway  of  destruction  shouting  wrath- 
fully ,  and  imprecating  the  blessed  name  of  Peace."     His  one  hope  was 

■^Senate  Journal,  1865,  p.  320;  House  Journal,  1865,  p.  490. 
^Senate  Journal ,  262;  House  Journal,  551. 
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that  they  might  destroy  themselves. ^     In  fact  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  erstwhile  Peace  Democrats  in  Illinois  was  changed  from  one  of 
belligerency  to  one  of  resignation.     The  triumph  of  the  Union  party 
was  complete. 


1Cairo  Daily  Democrat,  March  7,  8,  186  5. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Disloyalty  in  Southern  Illinois 

Most  persons  who  have  written  concerning  the  local  situation 
in  southern  Illinois  during  the  Civil  War  have  laid  a  considerable 
degree  of  emphasis  upon  the  disloyal  outbreaks  which  occurred  from 
time  to  time  and  have  devoted  relatively  little  attention  to  more 
strictly  political  matters.      These  manifestations  of  disloyalty 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  general 
political  situation  while  at  the  same  time  they  help  to  explain  the 
politics  of  the  region.     It  has  seemed  advisable  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter  the  general  subject  or  disloy- 
alty, the  reasons  for  which  may  be  readily  explained.     First  of  all, 
while  these  outbreaks  were  due  to  a  general  political  situation, 
they  were  not  openly  sanctioned  by  any  party,  and  hence  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  phase  of  party  activity.     Democratic  leaders  and  parti- 
san newspapers  assumed  no  responsibility  for  the  outrages  which  oc- 
curred, although  some  of  them  may  have  secretly  sympathized  with  the 
perpetrators.     Then  again,  the  evidence  which  must  be  employed  in 
handling  the  subject  of  disloyalty  is  of  a  peculiar  type.     The  gener- 
al character  of  the  testimony  with  regard  to  treasonable  organisa- 
tions and  deeds  of  violence  is  rather  unsatisfactory.     The  tendency 

1  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  numerous  county 
histories  . 
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is  for  those  who  treat  of  such  matters  to  exaggerate  and  color  the 
facts.    Finally,  the  subject  of  disloyalty  is  difficult  to  handle 
because  of  the  vague  meaning  of  the  word  itself.     "Disloyalty"  is 
at  best  but  a  relative  term.     Union  men  regarded  as  disloyal  many 
acts  which  the  Democrats  held  to  be  proper  manifestations  of  party 
spirit . 

A  considerable  element  of  the  population  in  central  and  south- 
ern Illinois  throughout  the  war  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  adminis-. 
tration  and  occasionally  vented  its  wrath  by  committing  deeds  of 
violence.     Treasonable  societies  flourished  in  these  regions,  chief 
of  which  were  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  the  Order  of  Ameri- 
can Knights,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  These  societies  were  of  the 
same  reneral  character  and  were  more  or  less  closely  related  to  one 
another.     Their  general  aim  was  to  resist  the  government  in  the  work 
of  carrying  on  the  war.-*-    For  information  regarding  the  general  sit- 
uation, dependence  has  to  be  placed  chiefly  upon  the  reminiscences 
of  persons  who  lived  in  the  region,  during  this  period.  County 
histories  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  organizations  just  men- 
tioned, which  are  said  to  have  been  well  established  in  certain  re- 
gions.    Mrs.  Logan  in  her  "Reminiscences"  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  turbulent  conditions  which  prevailed  in  seme  parts  of 
southern  Illinois.     According  to  this  account,  the  situation  at  times 
became  rather  serious.     A  large  number  of  the  loyal  men  were  in  the 
army,  and  as  a  result,  southern  sympathizers  were  sometimes  left  in 

''"Ayer,  The  Great  Treason  Plot,  23-35;  History  of  Gallatin,  Sa- 
line ,  Hamilton,  Franklin  and  Wil liamson  Counties ,  173;  etc. 
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almost  complete  control  of  the  situation  at  home.     This  disaffected 
element  resorted  to  many  petty  acts  of  persecution,  directed  prin- 
cipally against  furloughed  Union  soldiers  and  the  families  of  those 
who  were  fighting  in  the  army.'*'     In  the  spring  of  1863,  for  example, 
a  number  of  persons  were  arrested  in  Union  County,  on  a  charge  of 

cutting  down  orchards  belonging  to  loyal  men;  further  instances 
2 

might  be  cited. 

The  antriwar  Democrats  opposed  Lincoln's  administration  in  vari- 
ous ways:   they  encouraged  desertions  from  the  army;  discouraged  en- 
listments and  opposed  the   draft;  and  held  public  meetings  criticis- 
ing the  war.     Some  of  the  more  radical  Copperheads,  of  the  type 
which  belonged  to  the  secret  organization,  dared  to  rejoice  openly 
at  southern  victories  and  aided  the  rebels  by  communicating  with 

rz 

them  and  giving  them  information. 

There  was  more  or  less  disturbance  in  southern  Illinois  through 
out  the  year  1861.     Great  excitement  prevailed  in  Williamson  and 
Johnson  counties  upon  the  outbreak  of  war.     Secession  was  at  first 
openly  talked  of  and  on  April  15,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Marion  in 
Williamson  County  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  "public  safety.' 
Resolutions  were  adopted  of  a  distinctly  treasonable  character. 
These  proceedings  were  probably  the  work  of  the  rougher  element  of 
the  community  as  the  call  for  a  meeting  was  issued  by  a  group  of  men 

'''Mrs.  Logan,  Reminiscences ,  145. 
2Weekly  State  Journal,  May  13,  1863. 

°Wo o dbur n ,  Political  Part ies  and  Party  Problems  in  the  United 
States ,  92. 
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gathered  in  a  saloon.     A  gathering  of  loyal  men  in  Carbondale  demand- 
ed that  the  action  taken  at  Marion  be  rescinded;  the  result  wan  that 
a  second  meeting  was  held  by  a  different  group  from  that  which  had 
attended  the  first,  and  the  treasonable  resolutions  were  repealed. 
The  secession  sympathizers  responded  by  holding  another  indignation 
meeting  on  April    27,  which  seems  to  have  ended  in  a  row.  Meanwhile 
the  fire  eaters  in  the  vicinity  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement  by  the  sending  of  troops  to  Cairo,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  bridge  aero:  s  the  Big  Muddy 
Creek.     A  force  of  troops  was  stationed  at  the  bridge  on  April  22, 
in  anticipation  of  trouble;     a  mob  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  men 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale  to  attack  the  troops  and 
destroy  the  bridge.    Re  enforcements  were  sent  to  aid  the  troops 

already  guarding  the  bridge.     The  mob  was  completely  over  awed  and 

2 

dispersed  without  making  any  further  hostile  demonstration. 

The  turmoil  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  people  were  di- 
vided in  their  sentiments,  there  being  many  who  strongly  sympathized 
with  the  Union  cause.  Two  letters  written  in  1861  by  Union  soldiers 
who  parsed  through  southern  Illinois  are  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion. An  extract  from  one  letter  written  at  Cairo  on  April  29  reads 
as  follows:  "The  whole  country  was  alive  with  enthusiastic  Union- 
loving  men,  who  hailed  us  with  shouts  and  cheers  at  each  station. 
In  the  most  hopeless  of  all  places  there  were  decided  demonstration 

^"Erwin,  History  of  Williamson  County,  257-261. 

2Ibid.,  262-264;  Adjutant  General's  Report,  Illinois,  1861- 
1866,  vol.   i,  238. 
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of  love  for  the  stars  and  stripes,  while  the  secession  traitors 
chewed  their  discomfort  in  sullen  silence."1    Another  letter  written 
a  few  months  later  further  reveals  the  situation:   "Of  Johnson  the 
county  Seat  is  Vienna  where  we  encamped  the  third  night  &  found  the 
inhabitants  patriotic  and  glad  to  receive  us.     Southern  Illinois  is 
not  so  good  a  country  as  I  supposed      the  land  &  crops  are  poor 
also  some  of  the  people  &  I  doubt  not  very  ignorant  &  that  will  ac- 

2 

count  for  the  secession  element  though  I  think  it  is  fast  dying  out." 

A  number  of  men  from  southern  Illinois  left  the  state  in  1861 

to  join  the  Confederate  army."5    A  letter  written  from  Cairo  on  August 

2  tells  of  the  arrest  of  A.  H.  Rollin,   of  Pulaski  County,  charged 

with  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  rebels  and  with  enticing 

4 

men  into  the  Confederate  army.       J.  D.  Pulley,  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature from  Johnson  County,  was  arrested  a  few  weeks  later  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  although  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  question 
as  to  his  guilt,  he  was  not  convicted. 

The  State  Journal  asserted  late  in  1861  that  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  spreading  rapidly  in  southern 
Illinois,   saying:   "The  members  are  exclusively  what  are  called  peace 

^Extract  from  private  letter  written  by  an  officer  at  Camp 
Union,  Cairo,  April  29,   1861,  printed  in  Weekly  State  Journal,  May 
8,  1861. 

o 

//at son  Gopdrich  to  Alvin  French,  Fort  Massac,  September  27, 
1861,  French  Manuscripts. 

Erwin,  History  of  Williamson  County,  265-267. 

4 

V.'eeKly  State  Journal,  August  7,  1861 

Quotation  from  Chicago  Tribune  in  Flagg  Scrapbook;  Weekly  State 
Journal,  November  20,   1861.  ~ 
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men  ...  that  is,  they  are  for  ending  the  war  at  once--no  matter  if 

rs 

the  Union  is  dissolved.     These  sympathise^ are  with  the  South,  and 
against  the  government."'1"     The  Chicago  Times  denied  that  the  order 
was  spreading,  but  the  Carbondale  Times  reiterated  the  charge  in  the 
following  words:   "The  Knights,  or  at  least  those  acting  in  concert 
with  them,  boast  of  having  enough  members  to  control  any  election... 
We  are  fearful  more  than  one  prosecuting  attorney  is  so  committed 

towards  the  Knights  as  to  make  the  conviction  of  even  the  plainest 

o 

case  of  membership  a  very  doubtful  point."      The  order  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  South  and  to  have  spread  northward  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  year  1862  is  notable  for  the  large  number  of  political 
arrests  which  were  made  in  southern  Illinois  on  treasonable  charges. 
Brief  mention  of  certain  of  these  arrests  has  already  been  made. 
Aside  from  Grant's  victories  in  the  West,  early  in  1862,  little  was 
accomplished  during  that  year  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  the 
people  with  confidence  in  a  successful  outcome  of  the  war.     It  was 
likewise  an  "off-year"  politically  for  the  administration  and  the 
Democratic  agitators  of  southern  Illinois  seem  to  have  been  unusual- 
ly bold  in  expressing  their  opinions.     Most  of  the  men  who  were 
arrested  were  rather  prominent  persons  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties.    The  re-arrest  of  James  D.  Pulley  was  ordered  in  February, 
and  that  of  W.  J.  Allen  took  place  on  August  14,  both  being  promi- 

1  Weekly  State  Journal,  December  11,  1861, 
2Ibid. ,  December  25,  1861,  quoted  from  Carbondale  Times. 
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nent  Copperhead  leaders  in  southern  Illinois.        It  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  determine  just  what  their  alleged  treasonable  utterances  were. 
Doubtless  their  actions  were  loyal  enough  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  but  D.  L.  Phillips,  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  district 
of  southern  Illinois,  evidently  thought  otherwise.     A  correspondent 
of  the  Olney  Times ,  writing  in  the  fall  of  1862,  deplored  the  dis- 
union sentiment  which  prevailed  and  the  lack  of  opposition  to  it. 
"People  have  openly  cheered  for  the  bogus  Confederacy  on  our  streets s 
and  no  one  would  say  a  word  against  it.     Persons  have  and  do  now  dis- 
courage  enlistments  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it. 

Marshal  Phillips  submitted  to  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
on  February  23,  1862,  a  report  which  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  disloyal  element  existing  in  southern  Illinois 
at  the  time.     The  evidence  embodied  in  this  report  may  be  regarded 
as  comparatively  trustworthy,  as  it  had  been  gathered  for  official 
purposes  by  one  A.  J.  Davis,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  marshal. 
It  has  to  do  with  some  fourteen  individuals  in  various  southern  Illi- 
nois counties  who  had  been  making  trouble  by  reason  of  their  treason- 
able activities.     Among  other  things,  these  men  were  charged  with 
discouraging  enlistments,  assisting  persons  to  go  south,  carrying 
mail  southward,  communicating  with  the  rebels,  and  attempting  to 
recruit  soldiers  for  the  Confederacy.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
all  these  men  concerning  whose  birthplace  the  report  has  anything  to 

.  Thomas,  adjutant  general,  to  D.  L.  Phillips,  United  States 
marshal,  February  27,  1862.  Official  War  Records,  serial  no.  115, 
p.  249;  Erwin,  Hj story  of  Williamson  County,  275. 

o 

Veekly  State  Journal,  October  15,  1662.     Quoted  from  the  Olney 

Times . 
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say  were  natives  of  southern  or  border  states.     Several  are  said  to 
have  been  members  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  while  a  num- 
ber are  said  to  have  had  relatives  fighting  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Most  of  the  persons  designated  were  of  local  prominence  and  belonged 
to  the  more  educated  and  intelligent  class  of  the  population.  One 
was  clerk  of  the  Jefferson  County  court;  another  was  a  merchant, 
magistrate,  and  hotel  keeper;  four  were  lawyers;  and  still  another 
was  described  as  a  "rjreat  politician."     One  of  trie  most  prominent 
persons  in  the  group  was  Duff  Green,  of  Mount  Vernon.  Jeffersrm 
County,  said  to  have  been  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  man 
in  the  place.     The  report  goes  on  to  say  of  him:   "The  people  refer 
all  their  disputes  to  him  and  believe  him  implicitly  as  their  oracle. 
...     He  is  surrounded  by  a  class  of  men  principally  from  the  South 
and  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Government  and  generally  not  well 
educated  or  intelligent."     Of  Doctor  Clemerson,-  prosecuting  attorney 
for  Williamson  County,   it   is  said:   "He  is  a  desperately  vicious 
character  and  has  a  great  influence  with  the  people  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.     They  are  nearly  all  from  the  Southern  States,  are  very 
illiterate,  and  Clemerson' s  influence  is  very  considerable  over  them. 
...     He  is  the  right  kind  of      man  to  influence  such  people."*  The 
import  of  all  this  is  clear.     A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Illinois  were  ignorant  and  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  South.     Certain  demagogues  of  the  better  educated  class  took 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  to  play  upon  their  prejudices  and  rouse 

1D.  L.  Phillips  to  F.  W.  Seward,  February  23,  1862.  Official 
V.'ar  Records,  serial  no.  115,  pp.  240-244. 
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them  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  administration.  A  combination 
'more  likely  to  produce  trouble  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  whole 
character  of  society  in  southern  Illinois  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  political  situation.  A  few  days  after  the 
submitting  of  this  report,  certain  of  the  persons  mentioned  therein 
were  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York 
harbor . 

The  number  of  outrages  committed  by  southern  sympathizers  in 

Illinois  increased  rather  than  diminished  during  the  last  two  years 

of  the  war.     In  1863,  the  lawless  element  in  several  central  and 

southern  counties  committed  acts  of  violence  against  Union  men  and 

carried  on  raids  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olney,  Jacksonville,  and 
2 

Vandal ia.      Resistance  to  the  draft  and  the  harboring  of  deserters 
in  Copperhead  communities  led  to  much  trouble.     There  was  a  conspir- 
acy in  July  of  1863  to  attack  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal  at 
Olney  and  destroy  the  enrollment  papers  of  the  eleventh  district. 
The  attempt  failed  owing  t     the  removal  of  the  papers  and  the  deter- 
mination of  loyal  citizens  of  Clney  to  resist  the  projected  invasion 
3 

of  their  town.       In  the  same  month  a  deputy  provost  marshal  found 

it  necessary  to  leave  Alton  with  a  force  of  men  and  march  into  Wash- 

4 

ington  County,  where  he  seized  twelve  deserters  who  were  hiding  there 

1L.  Thomas  to  D.  L.  Phillips,  February  27,  1862.     Official  War 
Records ,  serial  no.  115,  p.  249. 

2 

Weekly  State  Journal,  February  10,  1863. 
3Ibid . ,  July  29,  1663.     Quoted  from  Clney  Journal. 
4Ibid.,  August  5,  1863. 
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The  Marion  Record  (Williamson  County)  printed  a  number  of 
articles  which  were  considered  treasonable,  and  the  office  was  ac- 
cordingly seized  by  the  provost   marshal.     On  July  20,  he  placed  the 
town  of  Marion  under  martial  law  and  declared  the  practice  of  expres 
ing  sympathy  for  the  rebels  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.     The  rough 
er  element  of  the  population  had  evidently  been  making  trouble  as 
stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor. ^ 

Laterin  the  year  there  was  an  increasing  amount  of  violence  in 
Illinois.     Contemporary  newspapers  tell  of  resistance  to  the  draft 
in  various  counties  where  Copperheads  predominated.     It  was  charged 
that  certain  western  counties  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  were  har- 
boring rebel  bpushwhackers .     A  riot  took  place  at  Jacksonville  fol- 
lowing the  arrest  of  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  a 

2 

"K.G.C.  war"  took  place  in  Scott  and  Greene  counties. 

Sporadic  outbreaks  continued  throughout  the  year  1864.  There 

was  a  riot  at  Charleston,   in  Coles  County,   in  March,  following  an 

attack  by  Copperheads  on  some  Illinois  soldiers  home  on  a  furlough. 

Apparently  these  disgraceful  affairs  were  participated  in  by  the  off 

scourings  of  the  country.    A  dispatch  from  Hillsboro     said,  with 

reference  to  a  guerilla  warfare  carried  on  in  Fayette  and  Montgomery 

counties,  that  horse  thieves,  burglars,  murderers,  deserters  from 

4 

both  armies,  and  Copperheads  made  up  the  forces.      A  majority  of  the 
^-Weekly  State  Journal,  August  12,  1863. 

2 

Ibid. ,  November  25,  December  9,  1863. 

3 

Daily  State  Journal,  March  31,  1864. 

4 

Ibid. ,  August  4,  1864. 
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disturbances  of  the  summer  of  1864  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
central  and  western  counties  of  the  state,  rather  than  in  the  south- 
ern . 

There  was  an  extensive  and  well  organized  conspiracy  in  1864 
which  had  as  its  aim  the  establishment  of  a  northwestern  confederacy, 
The  conspirators  planned  to  seize  Chicago,  liberate  the  rebel  priso- 
ners confined  in  Camp  Douglas,  and  gain  military  control  of  the 

1 

Northwest.     The  plot  was  discovered,  however,  and  nothing  came  of  it, 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  direct  connection  between  the  various 
outbreaks  which  took  place  in  1864  and  the  conspiracy  just  referred 
to.     These  disturbances  did  not  reflect  political  conditions.  They 
seem  rather  to  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  universal  de- 
moralization attendant  upon  three  years  of  warfare.     This  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  was  more  violence  during  the 
years  when  Union  sentiment  was  on  the  increase  than  there  was  in  1862 
when  Democratic  fortunes  were  at  their  zenith. 

The  character  of  the  population  determined  the  localities  in 
which  the  disturbances  took  place.     There  was  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  ,  where  the  New  England  and 
middle  state     elements  prevailed.     The  ignorance  and  party  prejudice 
of  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  southern  Illinois,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  their  southern  origin,  naturally  rendered  them  suscepti- 
ble to  the  influence  of  unprincipled  Copperheads.     There  was  as  much 
lawlessness,  however,  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 


For  a  detailed  account  of  this  conspiracy,  see  Ayer,  The  Great 
Treason  Plot,  and  PitCman,  Trials  for  Treason  at  Indianapolis. 
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state,  where  the  population  was  also  largely  southern  in  origin  as 
there  was  in  southern  Illinois  itself. 

This  study  of  conditions  in  southern  Illinois  during  the  peri- 
od of  the  Civil  7,'ar  illustrates  the  power  of  sectionalism  as  a 
formative  influence  in  politics.     The  situation  which  has  been  con- 
sidered is  peculiar  in  that  it  reveals  two  opposing  sectional  forces 
operating  in  the  same  community  and  upon  the  same  persons.     One  of 
them  owed  its  existence  to  the  southern  origin  of  the  population, 
while  the  other  was  due  to  the  situation  of  southern  Illinois  itself, 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  bound  to  the  people  of  the  South 
by  ties  of  blood;  they  looked  to  the  South  as  their  original  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  lived  in  a  northern  commonwealth  and  were 
inevitably  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  political  contact 
with  northern  people.     By  1861,  however,  the  North  had  by  no  means 
assimilated  the  population  of  southern  Illinois,  the  result  being 
that  one  of  these  opposing  forces  manifested  itself  in  a  very  real 
sympathy  for  southern  ideals,  while  the  other  tended  to  create  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union.     The  outcome  was  as 
might  have  been  expected;   the  people  were  divided  in  their  political 
sentiments.     Many  persons  were  unable  to  overcome  their  strong  south- 
ern prejudice  and  favored  the  cause  of  secession.     In  other  cases, 
love  for  the  Union  prevailed,  leading  men  to  struggle  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  political  arena  to  crush  out  rebellion.  Southern 
Illinois  was  essentially  a  border  community,  being  dominated  by 
that  same  conflict  of  northern  and  southern  ideals  which  character- 
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ized  the  border  states  themselves. 

The  people  of  southern  Illinois  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  cause  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  as  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  stand  which  they  took  involved  a  very  real  sacrifice  both 
of  friends  and  of  natural  prejudice.     The  importance  of  the  latter 
must  not  be  minimized,  as  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  overcome  than 
prejudice.     The  disloyal  element,  moreover,  should  not  be  criticised 
too  severely,  as  during  that  terrible  period  of  strife,  it  can  at 
least  be  said  of  a  majority  of  men  that  they  were  honest  in  their 
opinions.     There  may  have  been  demagogues  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
most  of  the  men  of  this  region  who  expressed  sympathy  for  the  South 
by  word  and  deed  were  doubtless  but  true  to  their  rearing  and  tra- 
ditions.    In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  disloyal  element,  southern 
Illinois  did  not  shirk  its  duty,  but  furnished  its  share  of  men  to 
the  armies  of  the  North,  some  of  whom  attained  wide  renown  as  mili- 
tary leaders.     When  all  is  said,  no  citizen  of  southern  Illinois 
has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  played  by  that  region  in  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
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